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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








THE NEW FOHN FOX BOOK An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Christmas Eve oe = =. in the world as a 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 
on Lonesome . 


By JOHN FOX, Jr., author of The 
«« The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


Come.” GIBSON 


“Six of the best short stories ever B O O K 
written by any modern author.” — Newark 
Advertiser. 


“They play upon the reader's emo- for 1904 Copyright, 1904, 
tions and hold his fascinated attention.’ 
Boston Herald. 


“To speak shortly of the six stories, 

they are Kentucky; they are the mountain- 

eer; they are the —— the people of 

the Blue Grass. No k could be more 

welcome as a Christmas gift, possessed as By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 

is — a charm that ay ay +s holi- “His style grows constantly in breadth and authority, and we hope he may 
Wiimie, many years.” — Every Evening. | iong be spared to a world which needs such art as his to keep it sweet.” — New 

ilmington. York Evening Post. 


by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Illustrated in color, $1.50. $4.20 met. (Expressage extra ) Edition de luxe (limited), $10.00 net. 


THE Poems of Childhood “One of the most 


. beautiful books of 
FIELD-PARRISH By EUGENE FIELD: the. year."— Town 
BOOK 


and Country. 

















Full-page color illustrations by MaxFIELD ParRIsH 








‘Shown with the interest of intimate participation.’’— Boston Herald. 





** The production of a cor- ‘*The book bristles with 


. \\ ) | H descriptions of battle scenes. 
respondent who got to the | KU RO KI . . It puts the situation 
front and doggedly stayed sharply before the reader. 

IN MANCHURIA | **""0uscls Sae 
there and had eyes to see 


thing of the suspense with 
and the skill to describe By FREDERICK PALMER which the course of the for- 
what he saw.”’ With 26 full-page illustrations and original pelle na: Ay the armies 
— New York Evening Sun. maps. 8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 14 cts.) — Brooklyn Eagle. 











The remarkable series of illustrations are from photographs taken on the field. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


The N €gro: The Southerner’s Problem 


Presenting a Conservative Southerner’s Views on the Present 

Relations of the Two Races in the South, with an Account 

of the Steps by which these Relaitons bave Come About. 
Fe the great value and interest of the work in itself much 
is added by the author’s preéminence as the sympathetic 
depicter, the historian, as it were, of the old relation between 
master and slave and of the mistakes made since the war; 
in short, this book presents the matured opinions, today, of the 
author of “ Marse Chan.” 12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 13 cts.) 





CONTENTS 


Slavery and the old Relation 
between the Southern Whites 
and Blacks 

Some of the Difficulties and Fal- 
lacies 


Its Present Condition and As- 
pect, as shown by Statistics 

The Lynching of Negroes — Its 
Cause and Its Prevention 

The Partial Disfranchisement of 
the Negro 

The Old-Time Negro 

The Race Question 

Of the Solution of the Question 

















CONTENTS 


The Vanderbilt Lines 
The Pennsylvania System 
The Harriman Lines 
The Hill Lines 
The Fight for Pittsburg 
The Gould Lines 
The Rock Island System 
The Atchison 
The Big Granger Lines 
I. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 8t. 
Paul 
IL. The Chicago and Northwestern 
The Rebuilding of an American 
Railroad 
The First Transcontinental Rail- 
road 


The Early Day in Railroading 











The Strategy of Great Railroads 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


ye story of the extraordinary struggles of the last five years 
for supremacy in control among American railroads and of 
the development and rebuilding of the transcontinental systems. 
A work of striking and dramatic interest covering the recent 
history of railway life and operation in America. 

The Wall Street Journal says: 
blank in the library of railroad literature. 
engineering and executive difficulties faced by the various managements, 


the author is particularly happy, and his remarks on such points are of a 
practical, careful character.’’ 


With nine maps. 


** The volume helps to fill an important 
In his description of the 


$1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 





Great Englishmen of the 





CONTENTS 


The Renaissance of England 
Sir Thomas More 


$1.75 net. 


By SIDNEY LEE. 


“ME LEE walks clear-eyed and serene the broad 





16th Century 


(Wth six portraits. ) 


The Theory 
of Business 


(Postage 16 cts.) Enterprise 





Sir Philip Sidney 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Edmund Spenser 
Francis Bacon 
Shakespeare's Life 
Shakespeare's Work 





highway, faithfully and critically recording his 
observations. His style is so shorn of all ornament 
and matter extraneous to his single theme that it would 
seem not to be style at all; yet here many will agree is 
the pure essence of good writing — the ‘English unde- 
filed’ of Dan Chaucer. Moreover, Mr. Lee writes out 








of so full and well-ordered a mind, that he, more than 


By THORSTEIN 
B. VEBLEN, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in 
the University of 
Chicago 


most writers, is able to make his sixteenth-century subjects stand out clear and strong 
from the crowded background, which has been filled in by so many successive gener- 
New York Globe. 


ations of critics.’’ 


Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
(Postage 16 cts.) 




















The Italian-Poets Since Dante 
By the Hon. WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. 
12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 


“I admire the felicity of your translations, not less than the 
general soundness of your judgments, and the excellence of 
— prose. You have done a service to the literature of two 


anguages."— Extract of a letter from Mr. C. E. Norton to 
Dr. Everett. 





The Inferno of Dante 
Translated, with notes, into English verse 
By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D, 
$1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 


A translation into the English ten-syllable line, with- 
out rhyme. It is an accurate and almost literal rend- 
ering of the original text. 
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“It is more than interesting —it is important.”’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE UNDERCURRENT 


By ROBERT GRANT 





‘* It is a novel in that it has a simple and sympa- 
thetic romance for a basis; it is a great novel in 
that it presents each typical phase of modern life 
as a master would paint it, seizing the supreme 
moment and interpreting its significance.’’ 

— New York Sun. 


‘* Into it has gone so much thought, so much keen 
observation, so much ripe reflection, that one lays it 
‘down with a feeling of respect amounting almost to 
reverence for the man who has brought to the com- 
plicated problems of our modern living such earn- 
estness and such ability.’’— Interior, Chicago. 




















Illustrated. $1.50. 





* Abounding in humor and pathos.""— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


The Soldier of the Valley 


By NELSON LLOYD 


Emmanuel Burden, Merchant 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 





“It would be difficult to find 
anywhere in recent fiction a 
novel that is so vivid and 
graphic a picture of life. It 
is vital and vigorous, a hu- 
man picture, where men and 
women of flesh and blood and 
not manikins move and have 
their being." —Brooklyn Eagle. 











“It is safe to say that ‘The 
Soldier of the Valley’ will 
find a host of admirers. 
Some will like it as a story. 
The more critical will be 
glad to make the acquaint- 
ance in its pages of a lot of 
very live people with very 
marked characteristics.” — 
New York Evening Sun. 


Beautifully illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


12mo.,. 


$1.50. 





With 34 full-page illustrations by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
$1.50 


** One of the most bitterly brilliant satires that has issued from 
the press for many a day. Every chapter teems with clever- 
ness, it bubbles up and flows over, till one almost feels as if too 
many good things were being given at once. It is the epic 
story of the great fight between the frothy, unstable, speculat- 
ing methods of the modern financier, and the solid, honest, 
unadventurous trading of the men who made England at one 
time the first of commercial nations."’ — Academy. 





‘‘Jacobs is the true humorist; he distills fun; he sees the mirthful in all nature.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


DIALSTONE LANE 


By W. W. JACOBS. 


‘* One of those spontaneously funny stories which only a born humorist could write. . . 


Illustrated most humorously by Witt Owen. 12mo. $1.50. 


. His climax is, in truth, 


nothing less than masterly, it is so unexpected, so natural, and so uproariously comic.’’— New York Tribune. 





The latest novel by Henry James 


The Golden Bowl 


‘* Might be called the author’s masterpiece.’’— N. Y. Evening Sun. 


The Last Hope 


By HENRY JAMES 
In two volumes. 12mo, $2.50. 





* At his best in imagination, humor, 
satire, and pathos.” 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Food of the Gods 
By H. G. WELLS 


“A remarkably diverting fantasy, to 
the spell of which it is as easy as it is 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 25th Thousand. 


AMERICAN OPINION 
** Will be reckoned among the best 
books of the year. . . . Henry Seton 
Merriman was not only gifted with 
a remarkable style, but he knew 
how to tell a story as few writers 
know in these days.’’ 

— New York Evening Post. 


ENGLISH OPINION 

‘* There are plots and counterplots, 
kidnapping, and escapes, and the 
fine exciting story is developed with 
all the skill, the sense of proportion, 
and the dramatic force which so 
accomplished a story-teller had at 
command.’’— London Times. ; 


pleasant to yield."— N. Y. Tribune. 


12mo. $1.50. 





**An engrossing story.’’— Academy, London. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 
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McCLURG’S HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 1904 


wert . aM POETRY OF 
THE BROWNINGS 


AS an actual gift-book this alto- 
gether admirable volume covers 
a wider field than almost any similar 
publication of the present season. 
Mrs. ANNA Benneson McManan, 
whose entire familiarity with the 
Browning poetry and with Florence 
itself is well known, has compiled the 
volume with the utmost sympathy and appreciation. To both poets the history, the scenery, the 
art of Florence was a continual inspiration — “ the most beautiful of the cities devised by man,” as 
Mrs. Browning said. The poems comprise “Casa Guidi Windows,” “The Dance,” “ Old 
Pictures in Florence,” “ Fra Lippo’ Lippi,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” “* The Statue and the Bust,” 
“ The Ring and the Book ” (Book I), and “ One Word More.” In itself this would seem to be 
enough, but the interest is further enhanced by over sixty beautiful reproductions of the famous 
paintings and scenes which have been immortalized. It will be seen that the book appeals equally 
to lovers of art, lovers of Florence,and lovers of Browning,— surely a wide field. The sumptuous 
limited editions are as beautiful examples of modern book-making as the most exacting connoisseur 
could desire, while in its regular edition the book is a veritable treasure as a reference guide. 
Large Paper editions on special Italian hand-made paper ; illustrations in photogravure brown on ‘Japan 
vellum. Bound in half-vellum, boxed, $3.75 net. The same, bound in full vellum, boxed, $5.00 net. 
Regular edition, 12mo, gilt top, 240 pages, indexed, $1.40 net. 


SUMPTUOUS EDITIONS OF AMERICANA 

‘Pigayuccstaay of a suitable gift for the library of a book-lover need go 

no further than the limited editions of the McClurg Americana reprints. 

Seldom has the perfection of modern book-making, as represented by noble 

and dignified simplicity, been so nearly attained as in these beautiful volumes. 

The three titles so far issued, uniform in style, make-up, and binding, are 

printed on Brown’s hand-made paper, with illustrations on Japan vellum, and 

bound in boards with vellum backs stamped in gold. It may be imagined 

with what pleasure any of these would be received by an appreciative col- 

lector of Americana or of fine editions. 

The Expedition of Lewis and Clark. Reprinted from the edition of 1814. In two volumes, with introduction 
by James K. Hosmer, LL.D., an analytical Index, new portraits, and facsimile maps. Ina box, $15.00 met. 
Library edition, cloth, in a box, $5.00 met. . 

Hennepin’s ‘‘A New Discovery.’’ An exact reprint of the edition of 1698. In two volumes, with an introduc- 
tion, notes, and an analytical Index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL D., facsimiles of the original title-pages, 
maps, and illustrations. In a box, $18.00 met. Library edition, cloth, in a box, $6.00 net. 

Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Reprinted from the edition of 1811. In one volume, 
with an introduction by James K. Hosmer, LL.D., an analytical Index, facsimiles of the original illustrations, 
and a rare portrait. Ina box, $9.00 met. Library edition, cloth, in a box, $3.50 zet. 


CLARENCE DARROW’S “FARMINGTON ” 


“ [TT is,” says The Dial, “a book for boys, for women, but above all it is a book for men who have 

once been boys. It is a book to own — to read by the Winter’s fire, and re-read under a Summer 
tree; a book to be kept on the shelf where the oldest favorites live.” If a book thus characterized 
is not the book to give an appreciative friend, it would be hard to find one. Price $1.50. 


OR OF THE PUBLISHERS A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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McCLURG’S S HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 1904 
MY LADY OF THE NORTH 


hee ee knows what a large proportion of the people who receive 

Christmas gifts are best pleased with a fine, exciting story, full of 
romance, and well illustrated with pictures in color.. Such a book is not 
expensive, and it is almost certain to give perfect satisfaction. 

For this purpose Mr. RANDALL Parrisn’s “love story of a Gray- 
Jacket” can be unhesitatingly recommended as the best possible choice. 
It has all the requirements, and it is equally interesting to men and women 
(and even to younger readers). The many baffling situations which con- 
front Captain Wayne of the —th Virginia Cavalry before he finally wins his 
“‘ Lady of the North” are certain to hold the reader’s breathless interest. 


Illustrated in color by E. M. Ashe. $1.50. 
STIRRING FICTION FOR CHILDREN 


jase the age of fairy-lore is passed, the next tendency of young readers is 
generally towards a story with plenty of exciting adventure for the youth- 
ful hero or heroine. Two ideal books of this class are Miss Sanford’s “ THE 
WawnDERING Twins” and Ernest Glanville’s “In SEARCH OF THE OKAPI.” 

The first tells of the adventures of two children in Labrador, and leads them through a 
succession of strange and unusual occurrences. With eight full-page illustrations. $17.25. 


Mr. Glanville’s story is in the true Henty style, dear to the boyish heart, and tells 
of the adventures which befell two young explorers on a journey into the strangest parts of 
Africa. There is any amount of the most thrilling excitement, and it will be the book of 
all others for a healthy boy of almost any age. With eight full-page illustrations. $1.50. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Fo parents who feel disposed to give their children books that provide a 
mild element of historical information, as well as first-class entertainment, 
this new series will prove a veritable find. The little books are translated 
from the German by Georce P. Upton, and each one tells in a simple and cap- 
tivating style the story of some great life that has figured in the world’s history. 
The volumes so far published are “* Witt1am TELL,” “ Mozart,” “ THE 
Marp oF Or eans,” and “ BEETHOVEN,” and many more are contemplated. 


Each is a small square 16mo in uniform binding, with g illustrations. 60 cts. net. 


WHEN LITTLE BOYS SING 


Te delightful book, by JoHN and Rue CarpPENTER, is one of the most engaging 
holiday books of the entire season. Quaint colored illustrations of little boys 
of the “long ago,” with verses set to charming music that is intended to be sung to 
little music-lovers, its originality and freshness make it almost as attractive to older 
people as to the children themselves. It is one of those books which create a sense of 
delightful anticipation at the first glimpse of the cover, and a final realization that here, 
at least, is something really new. Bound in colored chintz, 11x14 inches. $1.25 net. 


THE LITTLE GIANT 


LTHOUGH the late Dr. THomas Dunn ENGLIsH was most generally known as the author of 

* Ben Bolt,” his own greatest pleasure was in the telling of stories for little children. Four 
fairy tales that have hitherto been undiscovered have been collected in this volume, and they will 
be recognized as coming from a practiced hand. They have been most attractively illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, whose fame as an artist of fairyland is now established. Price $1.00 net. 


OR OF THE PUBLISHERS A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 





































First 
Editions 
225,000 


Published 
Nov. 15 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


THE TAR BABY 
And Other Rhymes of 


_ UNCLE REMUS 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Octavo. Decorative cover, deckel edges, and gilt top. 
In a box, $2.00 net. Postage additional. 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemaie. Nine full-page illustrations in colors, 
decorative drawings in color, sketches with al! chapter headings, and decorative borders 
throughout. A riot of attractive illustrations in the spirit of the text. 


‘D. APPLETON & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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By Rap Henry Barsour, author of “ Behind the Line,” “ Weatherby’s Inning,” 
etc. With four colored illustrations by Relyea. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE ARRIVAL OF JIMPSON And Other Stories for Boys about Boys 


By Raten Henry Barsour. With six illustrations in black and white. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTS 


By Ratew Henry Barsour. Illus. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional. 
OTHER JUVENILES FOR 1904 


THE FIGHT FOR THE VALLEY 
By W. O. Sropparp, author of “ The Spy of Yorktown,” “Crowded Out o’ 
Crofield,” etc. With one colored illustration and three illustrations in black and 
white by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


EVERYDAY GIRLS 


By Jurie M. Lippmann. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE VINLAND CHAMPIONS 


By Orrizie A. Lirjencrantz. Illustrated in black and white by the Kinneys. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THREE COLLEGE GRACES 
By GasrIELLE E. Jackson, author of “ Three Graces.” With four illustrations 
in black and tint by C. M. Retyea. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE DEADWOOD TRAIL 
By Girsert Patren. Illustrated with four drawings in black and white by Will 
Crawford. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN DICK 
By Carotyn WE LLs. [Illustrated with eight drawings in black and white by Stroch- 
mann. ,12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


NANCY STAIR ~ 


The best Christmas present of the year is “the adorable, spoiled, magnificent maid ” — 
Nancy Stair, the charming heroine of 


Elinor Macartney Lane’s Most Successful Novel 


She had many friends: She was true to her friends. She forged for a friend. The duke 
was her friend. The squire was her friend. She wants you to be her friend. 
Have n’t you met her — Nancy Stair? 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 

















A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D. 


Author of “ The Story of Nineteenth Century Science,” “The History of the Art of Writing,” editor of 
“The Historian’s History of the World,” ete. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, Pictures, etc. 











HISTORY OF SCIENCE is the story of the origin and 
A development of scientific thought, discovery, and invention 

from the earliest times to the present day. It traces the 
growth of ideas from the first vague dreamings of pre-historic 
man down to the precise inductions of the twentieth-century scien- 
tist in his laboratory. From this view-point the story of human 
progress presents the most wonderful and interesting spectacle — 
a chapter of man’s history that has never before been written in 
its entirety. 

The work is scientifically accurate in statement and yet devoid 
of all technicalities throughout. It will fascinate the general 
reader while commanding the respect of the most critical of students. 
There is no straining after the spectacular or picturesque at the 
expense of truth, yet so fascinating is the story in itself, so wide 
the opportunity for the play of the scientific imagination, that the 
narrative has all the charm, attraction, and compeliing power of 
romance. 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


CONTENTS 
I. The Beginnings of Science. 
Vol. Il. The Rise of Modern Science. 
Vol. III. Modern (18th, 19th, 20th centuries) Progress of the Physical Sciences. 
Vol. IV. Modern (18th, 19th, 20th centuries) Progress of the Biological Sciences. 
Vol. V. Aspects of Twentieth Century Science. 








Or on receipt of the attached coupon 
OUR OFFER we will send you free‘an illustrated 
On receipt of One Dollar we will send you the 


entire set of five beautiful volumes. If you do booklet describing this unique work. 
not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 CUT OFF AND MAIL TO US 
a month for nine months. On receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter your name 
= ocheuthe for one year, without additional HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
cost to you, to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state 
which periodical you want. 








Please send me free of charge your illustrated 
bookiet describing A HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 








Nan 


HARPER & BROTHERS eniich 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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A NEW: VOLUME IN 


The VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST 


The FOURTEEN VOLUMES which have thus far appeared are 


Macbeth Revised Edition by 
Horace Howarp Furness, Jr. 

Romeo and Juliet 

Othello 

King Lear 


The Tempest 
As You Like It 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


The Winter’s Tale 
Hamlet (two volumes) 


Much Ado About Nothing 

The Merchant of Venice 

Twelfth Night 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(Postage, 30 cents extra] 


Royal octavo, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net, per volume. 
Half morocco, gilt top, postage 30 cents extra, $5.00 net, per volume. 


“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every student of Shakespeare,”’ says Dr. Witt1am ALDIs WricHrT. 
The London Atheneum states, “‘ This, the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare's plays, comes from America ” 


Dr. W. J. Rourgz declares of a recent volume, “‘ This, too, like its predecessors, is . . . 


the entire literature of the subject com- 


pressed into a single volume, and the more valuable for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.”’ 





The New Edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English 


Literature 


Conceded by every English-speaking critic in the world 
to be the most authoritative, comprehensive, accurate, 
and convenient general work of reference upon English 
literature in existence. It includes the whole range of 
English literature, from the earliest times to this day, 
and in all quarters of the globe. 

Contains over 2500 pages, illustrated with approved 
portraits and drawings. There is a detailed table of 
contents in each volume. 

Complete in three Imperial Octavo Volumes. Lav- 
ishly and accurately illustrated. Cloth, $15.00 net, per 
set; half morocco, $25.50 net, per set. Carriage extra. 


Ivan the Terrible 


By K. WatiszEwsk1 
Translated from the French by Lapy Mary Loyp. 


At this present moment, when the eyes of all Europe 
are riveted on the mighty struggle between Ivan’s 
descendants and their Japanese opponents, the interest 
of this account of ancient Russia is increased tenfold. 


8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


Diseases of Society 
By G. Franx Lypsron, M.D. 


The most direct, forceful, and outspoken study of 
social conditions in this country which has yet been put 
into print. Dr. Lydston considers not only the police 
criminal, the anarchist, and the sexual pervert, but also 
deals with the oppression of wealth, the rights and 
wrongs of organized capital and labor, the negro ques- 
tion and the crimes which have grown out of it. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage, 17 cents extra. 





The True Henry Clay 


By Joserxu M. Rocrrs 


Mr. Rogers had access to all the private Clay papers 
now in possession of the Clay family, who gave to him 
as well every assistance in the preparation of his work. 

His book is notable for its wealth of anecdote and 
for its portrayal of Clay as aman. The volume con- 
tains twenty-four illustrations, most of them from 
photographs made especially for the work. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $2.00 net ; 
half morocco, $5.00 net. Postage, 14 cents extra. 


Modern Industrial Progress 


By C. H. Cocurane 


Tells of the making of sky-scrapers, of armor-plate, 
of the great guns, the discovery and application of the 
principles of wireless telegraphy; in fact covers the 
whole field of industrial progress. 


Over 400 illustrations. 
Decorated cloth, $3.00 net. 


12mo. 
Postage extra. 


A Dictionary of the Drama 


By W. Davenport ADAMs 
“The book will be an i conv , not only to con- 
temporary writers about the stage, but to all earnest students of 
the literary theatre. No theatrical library can afford to be with- 
out it.”— New York Nation. 
To be complete in two 8vo volumes of over 600 pages 
each. Vol. I. now ready. $3.00 net, per volume. 





Songs from a Georgia Garden 
And Echoes from the Gates of Silence 


By Rosert LovemMan 


“Robert Loveman has won high rank among American lyric 
poets.""— Commercial, Buffalo. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents extra. 











Send for our free Illustrated Holiday Book List 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD SETS 


Illustrated Cabinet Editions 


Twenty Authors. Four Hundred and Twenty-one Volumes 


_b-mnptenpe-~ne with over 1700 Etchings and Photogravures, largely from paintings made especially 
for our editions, together with over 800 full-page wood-cut and half-tone engravings, and hundreds of 
Bound 


[ Dec. 16, 











text illustrations. Printed from large, clear type, well leaded, and set in a small readable page. 
in English silk-ribbed cloth, gilt top, tall 16mo, uniform price, $1.50 per volume. 

A New Castner Eprrion. — Complete works of Edgar Allan Poe. “With a memoir by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. TIlustrated with etchings and photogravures. Six vols., cloth, 12mo, $9.00; half calf 
or moroceo, $18.00. 


New Illustrated Sterling Editions 


HE publishers take pleasure in presenting to the public an entirely new line of standard authors at a 
medium price. Several sets are from entirely new plates. The whole line is well printed from clear 
type on good paper, uniform in size and style of binding. Each volume contains an etching or photo- 
gravure frontispiece with printed tissue, together with a large number of wood-cut and half-tone illustra- 
tions and rubricated title-page. Bound in silk-ribbed cloth (maroon or green), large 12mo (5% x 84), 
gilt top, with head-bands, full gilt back and gilt side, at the uniform price of $1.00 per volume. Half 
ealf, $2.00 per volume. 
New Srertive Epitions.— Complete works of the following authors: Charles Lamb, 5 vols.; 
Edgar Allan Poe, 6 vols.; Frederick Marryat, 12 vols.; Henry Fielding, 7 vols.; T. B. Macaulay (Essays), 


3 vols. 
DANA ESTES & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








r 
FROM JOHN LANE’S XMAS LIST 


EMILE ZOLA 


An Account of His Life and Work 
With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. 





NOVELIST AND REFORMER 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


rs “Speaks with undoubted authority.” — Dial. 
fh; { / f Svo. 
' ‘ 


$3.50 net. 











Theodore Watts-Dunton 
Poet, Novelist, Critic 
A Biographical and Critical Study 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 


Including letters from George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, and other distinguished 
men, with intimat i of Swin- 
burne, the Rossettis, Whittier, Tennyson, 
Lowell, Bret Harte, William Morris, etc. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure 
and half-tone. 


Svo. 93.50 net. 








William Shakespeare 
Pedagogue and Poacher 


A drama by RICHARD GARNETT, 
author of “The Twilight of the Gods,” 
ete. 


A LATER PEPYS 


Tue CORRESPONDENCE oF Sik 
Wriui1AMm Wetuer Pepys, Barr., 
Master rn Caancery, 1758-1825, 
with Mrs. Cuapone, Mrs. Harr- 
LEY, Mrs. Mownracu, Hannan 
More, Wituiam Franks, Sir 
James Macponaup, Masor Ren- 
NELL, Str NATHANIEL WRAXALL, 
AND OTHERS. 
Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, 
By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN 
With numerous illustrations 


8vo. 2 vols. Boxed, $7.50 net. 








Daumier and Gavarni 
The Greatest of French 
Humorous Draughtsmen 

Special Winter Number of the 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
With twenty Photogravures and Color 
Plates and 100 Black and White Repro- 
ductions. 

With an Essay on Daumier by Hennzi 
Frantz, and an Essay on Gavarni by 
Octave Uzanne. 

Large 4to. Cloth. $3.00 net. Wrappers, 

$2.00 net. 








The Log of the Griffin 
The Story of a Cruise from the Alps to 
the Thames. 

By DONALD MAXWELL 


With upwards of 110 Illustrations by the 
Author, of which 16 are in Color. 











12mo. $1.25 net. Samuel.”"— Washington Evening Star. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
| J OHN LANE "3 rirtn avenue =0NEW YORK : 
~ eal 
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HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS 


{EACH ONE A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF ARTISTIC BOOKMAKING 














If you wit ONOTO WATANNA’S 
aa THE LOVE OF AZALEA 


Christmas gifts, 
save yourself 
the trouble 

of shopping 

by simply 
checking off 
the books you 
desire on 

this list, 
tearing out 

the page, and 
mailing to 
your bookseller, 
or the 
publishers. 


In fiction, 
remember 
particularly 
“Beverly of 


A quaint and dainty Japanese tale, told with all this noted author’s 
power and skill. 


Illustrations and borders in color. Boxed, net, $2.00 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE’S 


NATURE AND CULTURE 


A splendid gift-book, containing essays that will appeal more particu- 
larly to the seriously inclined. 


With 24 full- “page illustrations. 


Octavo. » $2.00 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD’S 


LOVE FINDS. THE WAY 


The most popular gift-book of the year. By the author of ‘“‘ Janice 
Meredith.’’ Decorations in color throughout. 
$2.00 


Illustrations in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK’S 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


A sympathetic appreciation of man’s best friend. 
Illustrations by Paul J. Meylan and decorations. 


Net, $1.00 





JOHN URI LLOYD’S 


SCROGGINS 


A powerful portrayal of an unique character. 








Comite” oud Iastrations by Reginald Birch and a vrations. $1.80 
“God's Good ESTHER SINGLETON’S 

aie FAMOUS WOM,'N 

Send for Peet Cre Wi are 1.0 
Handsomely — -—_—— 

pou DODD, MEAD & COMP. ANY 
Catalogue. PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





eA sample copy of THE BOOKMAN sent.upon request, together with a 
induce 


. becial 
nt ‘to mew subscribers by which a handsome gift-book may be secured free 
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British Poets of the 
Hrineteenth Century 


Edited by Curtis Hippen Pace, Ph.D., 


Columbia University. 





In its 941 large pages this 
book gives over 800 poems. 
Price, $2.00. 


Attractively bound, no other one book gives so 
much material for the price. 





JUST OUT 


Latin Hymns 


Edited by Professor Wittt1am A. MERRILL, 
of the University of California. 


Price, $1.25. 








Benj. b. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Expedition From Pittsburg 
The Rocky Mountains 


1819-1820 


By order of Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, from 
notes of Maj. G. H. Long, T. Say, and others; compiled by 
EDWIN JAMES 
Edited, with copious notes, etc., by 
REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 

With numerous plates and folded maps. 

Four volumes, large Svo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. 
Price, $16.00 net, express prepaid. 


This official report of the most extensive expedition sent 
out, up to that time, by the United States government, has 
not hitherto been edited by modern scholarship, nor has it 
been published for seventy-five years. 





** They were in many respects much better qualified and fitted out 
than Lewis and Clark; and the record of their observations and dis- 
coveries must be allowed not only to possess the interest inseparable 
from such a narrative but to make highly important additions to our 
knowledge of the geography and natural history of the valley of the 
Mississippi and Misseuri.""— North American Review. 

“Mr. Thwaites is the best possible editor who could bave been 
chosen for such a task.""— The Outlook. 

“The tati are abundant and highly valuable.”— The 
Nation. 





THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A CALENDAR OF 
PRAYERS BY 
ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


The twelve prayers, written at 
Vailima for the daily evening 
service in the Samoan house- 
hold, include At Morning, For 
Self Forgetfulness, Patience, 
For Grace, For Renewal of Joy, 
Separation, For Friends, Grati- 
tude, and the prayer which he 
read on the last evening. They 
are printed on antique Sterling 
Japanese Parchment paper in 
four colors. the schemes of gold 
and green and red and black 
appearing on alternate sheets. 
Decorative border, initials, and 
cover designs by Mr. Herbert 
Gregson. 

“A joy to look upon.”"— The Beacon. 
** An exceedingly tasteful production.""— Chicago Evening Pust. 
** Especially successful.’’— Ths Congregationaliat. 


ACALENDAR 
OF PRAYERS : 
ROBERT 
LOUIS 
STEVENSON 





Twetve Leaves ayp Cover. Size 7x16 inecHes. 
Epvrriow Lauirep. Paice soxep, rostParp, $1.50. 


Alfred Bartlett, 69 Cornhill, Boston, Hass. 














The Mosher Books 


The new catalogue for 1904, 
choicely printed in red and black, 
done up in old style blue wrap- 
pers, uncut edges, mailed free to 
all book-lovers who apply for it. 


This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 


making his editions knewn. All possi- 
ble value is put into the books issued 
by him, and they are then left to adver- 


tise themselves by their intrinsic merit. 
The entire line of The Mosher Books is 
for sale by 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CuHicaco 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland Maine 
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That People 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The World’s DUBLISHERS 


Work 


Books Want 











Country Life 
in America 














133-137 East 16th St., New York 








LEE 


Recollections and Letters of 
Lee. By Captain R. E. Lee. 
Illustrated, net, $2.50. (Postage 
25 cts.) 


CLAY: 
STERLING 


A Belle of the Fifties. Memoirs 
of Mrs. Clay. Edited by Aba 

- STERLING. Illustrated, net, $2.75. 
( Postage 25 cts.) 


RENAN 


Letters from the Holy Land. 
Ernest Renan to M. Berthelot. 
Net, $2.00. (Postage 20 cts.) 


MASON 


Indian Basketry. In two vol- 
Sumptuously illustrated, 
(Postage 60 cts.) 


umes. 
net, $15.00. 


FLEMING 


How to Study Shakespeare. 
(Series IV.) Net, $1.00. (Post- 
age 10 cts.) 


W ALLIHAN 


Camera Shots at Big Game. 
New and cheaper edition. Net, 
$5.00. (Postage 21 cts.) 





KIPLING 


Traffics and Discoveries. Mr. 
Kipling’s latest book of short 


stories. 15th thousand. $1.50. 
LORIMER 
Old Gorgon Graham. More 


Letters from the Self-made Mer- 
chant to his Son. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 


JACOB 


The Interloper. ‘‘ Suggests the 
work of the masters.’’—New York 
Times. 2d printing. $1.50. 


WILSON 


The Seeker. By the author of 
** The Spenders.’’ 15th thousand. 
Illustrated by R.C.O’ Neill. $1.50 


GILDER 


The Tomboy at Work. A 
sequel to the ‘‘ Autobiography of 
a Tomboy.’’ Illustrated, $1.25. 


BROWN 


Diane. A tale of the French 
communistic colony of Icaria, near 
Nauvoo. * 2d‘printing. $1.50. 





HOYT 


Nancy’s Country Christmas. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Misde- 
meanors of Nancy.’’  Frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50. 


STRATTON- 
PORTER 


Freckles. ‘‘ A book which leaves 
a warm feeling about the heart.’’ 
Illustrated by E. Stetson Craw- 
ford, $1.50. 


CABELL 


The Eagle’s Shadow. ‘A real 
story by a real writer.’’ 2d print- 
ing. Illustrated, $1.50. 


SHARTS 


The Hills of Freedom. A 
delightful piece of fiction with a 
surprising climax. Illus., $1.50. 


KINGSLAND 


Indoor and Outdoor Games. 
2d printing. Frontispiece. Net, 
$1.50. (Postage 15 cts.) 


ALTSHELER 


Guthrie of the Times. A vigor- 
ous tale of politics and newspaper 
life. Illustrated, $1.50. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 1905 





A 
LITERARY 
FIND 








LETTERS 
TO LITERARY 
STATESMEN 








BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
** DAPHNE”’ 








AN 
AMERICAN 
GYPSY 








TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 











THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 


The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in several installments 
— introduced in January by an essay by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, the editor of the Journal. 


A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the author 
of which has obvious reasons for remaining un- 
known. The public men to whom these letters are 
addressed will forgive their occasional wickedness 
in consideration of their wit. 


The complete novelette by MISS SHERWOOD 
published in The Atlantic a year ago stamped her 
as a writer of the first quality. A longer story 
from her pen, ‘* The Coming of the Tide,’’ 
will follow “Isidro” as the leading serial. 


It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, a few 
other men and women, a dog, and the sea. All of it ex- 
quisitely written, and gleaming with poetry and humor. 


Few Americans have led so varied a life as C. G. 
LELAND, author of the famous Hans Breitmann 
ballads. These biographical papers, by his niece, 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, reveal 
the many-sided charecter of this remarkable man 
and narrate his adventures. 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on The 
Country Store, The Grange, etc. First-hand 
reports of experiences in the every-day life of A 
Prison Chaplain, A Census Taker, A News- 


paper Woman, A District Attorney, etc. - 





THE DIARY 
OF 
A RECLUSE 








WIT 
SATIRE 
WISDOM 








THE COMING 
OF 
THE TIDE 








POET 
SCHOLAR AND 
REVOLUTIONIST 











EXPERIENCES 
IN VARIOUS 
CALLINGS 








These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. Political Articles and Social Studies 
of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally cannot be definitely announced, 


as The Atlantic follows the daily life of the country and cannot foresee events. 
reviews and literary essays and the Contributors’ Club will be continued. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 





Important book 


Send four dollars now and receive The Atlantic for 1905, with the October, 
November, and December issues of 1904 free, or send fifty cents for a three- 
months trial subscription and remit for 1905 when you are sure you want it. 


Thirty-five Cents a Copy 


Mention The Dial 


Four Dollars a Year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BRICKS WITH STRAW. 


We were discussing recently the multiplica- 
tion of new editions of old authors which is 
so characteristic a feature of our present-day 
industry of book-making. Hardly less char- 
acteristic is the busy way in which we are 
engaged in making new books, in form, out 
of the literary accumulations of the past; these 
condensations, rearrangements, anthologies, 
compilations, and special series seem to be the 
give the great- 
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est possible availability to the literature already 
existing, whether or not we make any appre- 
ciable addition to its amouat. If we may liken 
the bondage of the modern literary hack to his 
publisher with that of the chosen tribe of old 
to their Egyptian taskmasters, we cannot 
fairly claim for him that he is forced to make 
his bricks without straw; on the contrary, he 
is provided in abundance with straw of the 
toughest quality, which a very common sort of 
clay will cement into the most serviceable of 
bricks. 

Changing the metaphor for a moment, we 
are reminded of the way in which the temples 
and palaces, the aqueducts and amphitheatres, 
of the ancient world served for the decadent 
following centuries as storehouses of building 
material already quarried and shaped for use. 
However much we may regret this destruction 
of monuments by the barbarian successors of 
the ancients who erected them, and deplore the 
return to baser uses of the marble blocks which 


once embodied the noblest ideals of a vanished | 
civilization, we must agree that something is to | 


be said for the utilitarian aspect of the vandal- 
ism. The men responsible for it had much 
need of the walls and dwellings which they 
built with these fragments of old glory, and no 
need at all of the structures which they so 
ruthlessly destroyed. Something like this 
apology may be made for our modern builders 
of books out of the hewn blocks of the classics, 
but the two cases, parallel for figurative pur- 
poses, become divergent in the light of fact, for 
it is happily true that we may construct any 
number of modern books from material offered 
by the ancient monuments of literature, and 
still preserve these monuments intact for the 
joy of those who cherish them. 

A certain detachment of spirit, and a certain 
degree of freedom from the pressure of modern 
life, are the conditions precedent to the full 
enjoyment of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Happy is the man who can ai all times 
command this freedom and this detachment; 
measurably happy is also the man who knows 
even at intervals this ‘ blessed mood ’ of spiritual 
emancipation from perplexity and care. But 
there are many mep who would almost never 


come into contact with the noblest literature | 


were it accessible only upon such terms, and 
for these the humble service of the compiler 
or the anthologist is not to be despised. He, at 
least, points out the path to the heights, and 
the glimpse of their distant splendor, caught 
for the moment, may lighten not a little the 
burden of the day, and remain an inspiration 
to keep the soul alive in the most sluggish and 
suffocating atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its obvious useful- 
ness, the practice of making books out of other 


books appears to be overdone. We have had 
something like a surfeit of libraries of universal 
literature, and more than a surfeit of special 
anthological compilations. Of these enter- 
prises, large and small, much more of good 
than is actually possible might be said were 
they honestly carried out, with an eye single 
to their ideal purpose, whatever it might be. 
That they are not so executed becomes only too 
evident upon examination. They are books 
made to sell, and they illustrate all the com- 
mercial complications of this aim. To the 
genuine lover of literature they are anathema, 
because they permit the sublime to jostle with 
the vulgar, the worthy with the meretricious, 
and the pure gold of the artist with the brum- 
magem of the charlatan. What must be the 
judgment of a man with any standards at all 
upon a collection of oratory which includes 
both Demosthenes and Mr. Albert Beveridge, a 
collection of essays which includes both Bacon 
and Mr. Edward Bok, a collection of poetry 
which includes both Virgil and Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, a collection of music which 
includes both Bach and Mr. Reginald 
DeKoven? Yet with such strange bedfellows 
are the great made acquainted through the 
craft of the callous modern compiler and the 
commercial publisher at whose behest he plies 
his conscienceless calling. 

If the aim of these incongruous juxtaposi- 
tions were simply historical, which it is not, 
they might be justified as startling object-les- 
sons in the decline of modern literary taste. To 
the mental vision of proper adjustment the 
popular writers of the day provide horrible 
examples in the contrast offered by their tinsel 
trappings to the sterling ornaments of the 
approved artists. But no such instructive pur- 
pose is to be detected in the heterogeneous com- 
pilations to which our attention is so insistently 
called by advertisements and circular appeals 
and the persuasions of smooth-tongued agents. 
These devices of publicity are deliberately 
employed to beguile unwary persons into the 
purchase of sets of books which confuse the 
sense of literary values, and encourage the far 
too prevalent delusion that frothy and vapid 
writers, who happen for the moment to enjoy 
the favor of an indiscriminating public, have 
some standing in the literary areopagus. Thus 
the influence of these anthological collections is 
vicious in so far as it sets the worthless upon 
the level of the excellent, and it is still further 
vicious in the encouragement which it gives to 
the reading of snippets as a substitute for the 
reading of complete works. Books of this 
description are incitements to a sham and 
cupenticie’ culture; about the only thing that 
may be urged in their behalf is that they bring 
some fragments of good literature within the 
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ken of readers who might otherwise go through 
life without coming into any contact at all with 
the masters. 

But however serious the exceptions that may 
be taken to the multiplication of libraries of 
literature and collections of ‘ elegant extracts,’ 
the work of producing them will go merrily 
on, for the plain reason that they meet an exist- 
ing demand. It is a demand fostered by the 
hurry and the nervous tension and the wasted 
energies of the age in which we live. We have 
a large reading public that battons on the moor 
because the mountain pasture seems too dif- 

eult of access, that prefers the gossip of house- 
maids and stable-boys to the converse of kings 
and queens because it would feel uncomfortable 
in the presence of royalty. We are confronted 
by a condition, not a theory, and we must make 
the best of it. And if we choose to construct 
our intellectual habitations from the bricks of 
the anthologists, there is some slight consola- 





tion in the fact that these bricks are not wholly | 
made of common clay, that they are not with- | 


out some wholesome admixture of strengthening 
fibre 


THREE BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Whether or not Mr. Barrett Wendell’s book 
on Shakespeare has achieved the reputation it 
deserves, I cannot say. At any rate it has now 
half completed its nonage; it is through with 
the perils of teething and infantile diseases; it 
has reached the time when it naturally begins 
to put on the graces and vivacities of youth; 
intelligent people can take an interest in it. 
The work is remarkable in two respects. First, 
for its criticism, which, barring Lowell’s great 





be saved by Works. 


wards and found in them an essential Calvin- 
ism. In his view Shakespeare at his greatest 
was mad,— or, at least, only saved from mad- 
ness by his artistic instinct, This madness was 
partially caused by his relations with women, 
his conviction of their trivialty and baseness, 
and partially by his contemplation of the whole 
problem of evil in the universe. Certainly 
Shakespeare’s attitude towards this problem is 
different from that of the other three world 
poets who may claim equality with him. In 
Homer the problem is put aside. Things are 
as they are: the gods have appointed them; the 
gods themselves are subject to Fate; it is not 
worth while to make a fuss; let us fight and 
enjoy and put off death, the only irretrievable 
ill, as long as possible. In Dante the world is but 
a welter of gloom, a shadow flung upward from 
the fires of hell. But Faith can find a path 
through those shadows and these fires. Man- 
kind may be saved by faith. Goethe is the real 
Protestant poet. Evil is everywhere, and no 
one can keep his feet from it. But man may 
Dig a canal or make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before and 
all will be forgiven. Shakespeare has neither 
the acquiescence of Homer, the faith of Dante, 
nor the utilitarian tolerance of Goethe. He 
struggles fearfully to find a footing in the abyss 
of the world. Sometimes he is a Pyrrhonist, 


| and says that nothing is either good or bad but 


essay and the brilliant dashes of Richard Grant | 


White into this field, is the best Shakespearian 
interpretation we have had in our country ; and, 
second, for its biographical theories, which are 
singularly anticipative of those held by the 
great Danish critic, Georg Brandes. Mr. Wen- 
dell’s book indeed might almost stand as a pre- 
liminary study for Brandes’s work. To a cer- 
tain extent, ever since the chronology of Shakes- 
peare’s plays has been tolerably settled, these 
theories have been in the air. 
almost amounting to a solution of continuity 
between the happiness of the work of Shakes- 
peare’s youthful prime, the black pessimism 
and blank despair of his tremendous tragi 
epoch, and the renewed peace, though 

with the swell of the preceding storm, of his 
final period, are too apparent not to have led 


| agree. 


The great breaks, | 


ed | 


many students to seek an explanation for such | 


changes in the facts of Shakespeare’s own life. 


Shakespeare’s tragedies. One might say that he 
has read them in the light of Jonathan Ed- 


thinking makes it so. Sometimes, as Mr. Wen- 
dell suggests, he is plunged in Calvinism. This 
world is bad and there is a worse hereafter. 
For nearly all, inevitable damnation awaits. 
The best we can hope is oblivion, — ‘ what the 
sleeping rocks dream of.’ But at other times I 
think he rises to an older and more primeval 
creed, —- the philosophy of Zoroaster. Good and 
Evil, equal gods, contend in the world and 
throughout the infinite; and the strife is eter- 
nal. 

There is one opinion of Mr. Wendell’s con- 
cerning the tragedies with which I particularly 
It is that ‘ Macbeth’ is Shakespeare’s 
most perfect, his profoundest piece. It has not 
the personal appeal of ‘ Hamlet’; it has not the 
all-culminating power of ‘ King Lear.’ But in 
its artistry,— its pictorial beauty and grandeur, 
its absolute keeping, its clash of character, the 
swiftness and crash of events, it is unequalled. 
By reason of its concentration and reserve, it 
is Shakespeare’s one drama in the manner of 
the Greeks. And the scene of the Knocking at 
the Gate and the Porter’s speech—a scene 
which, marvellous to say, Coleridge thought 
interpolated and offered to prove none of Shake- 


| speare’s — stands, with the scene of the mur- 
Mr. Wendell is at his best in his treatment of | 


der of Agamemnon, at the head of all tragic 
situations in literature. More than this, ‘ Mac- 
beth’ is Shakespeare’s one mythological drama. 
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In it he strides across the borders of the visible 
world and seats himself on the ebon throne of 
Night. He summons the Parcer to his side, 
and sends them in new forms to entangle the 
wills and perplex the acts of man. Dreams and 
omens, too, he sends to shake mortal assurance. 
The piece is a miracle of art. ‘ Othello, I 
think, is on an altogether lower plane. 

Almost in proportion as Mr. Wendell has 
succeeded in his interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
tragic work, he has failed, or so it seems to 
me, in his criticism of the comedies of the poet’s 
golden years. Some distrust of romance, some 





suspicion of joy, some fear of passion, seem | 


inherent in all the New England writers. The 
glacial epoch still lingers on the banks of the 
Charles. The Puritans have an appreciation 
of all that is serious and great, but they have 
nearly as fierce a hatred of pleasure as the 
Friends. An old Quaker acquaintance of mine 
once confided to me that he had had, all his life, 
an unconquerable desire to write poetry, but 
that his religion frowned upon this as a sinful 
indulgence, and for a long time he had 
refrained. 
that the pains and penalties of metrical com- 


At last he came to the conclusion | 


position would be a fair off-set for its pleasures, | 


and he gave way to his passion. Soon, however, 
he acquired such facility in verse that there 
was no longer any penance in writing it, and 


he felt that he must stop. It occurred to him, | 
then, that sonnets were a very difficult form | 
of poetry, and he decided to write nothing but | 


sonnets. The fatal fluency came to him again, 
and his conscience compelled him to another 
remove. From that time forth he wrote only 
sonnets in acrostic. 


antagonism which many minds feel towards art 
which is purely pleasurable. And Shakespeare’s 


This story is not quite | 
apropos to Mr. Wendell, but it illustrates the 





comedies are a palace of pleasure, — a domain | 


of pure joy such as exists nowhere else in liter- 


ature. The supreme master of clouds and | 
storms, the wielder of lightning and thunder, | 
builds up in them a sky of pure sunshine over | 


an earth of dappled shade. 
somewhere contrasts the turbid grandeur of the 


Matthew Arnold | 


poets of the North with the clear outlines and | 
pure colors of the Southern sons of song. The | 


distinction is hardly a happy one. 


There is | 


plenty of turbid grandeur, if you choose to | 
call it so, in Aeschylus and Pindar, and there 


are nowhere — not the Nausicaa of Homer or 


the Syracusan women of Theocritus — figures | 
outlined so clearly, colored so richly, so full | 


of naive charm and studied enchantment, as the 
young girls of Shakespeare’s comedies. The 
ladies of the Decameron, the heroines of Ariosto 
and Tasso, are limp and pale and spiritless 
beside the gracious guests of Arden’s glade or 
Illyria’s court or Belmont’s garden. That our 


magician of the North should have beaten his 
Mediterranean rivals out of their own field of 
grace and beauty and delight explains the secret 
preference which many of us feel for his com- 
edies over his greater tragic work. We have the 
same feeling for them that Goethe had for Italy. 
Shakespeare’s comedies are indeed the Italy of 
literature, a sunny world wherein all our 
longings may be satisfied. 

Mr. Wendell considers that Shakespeare’s last 
plays, ‘ Pericles,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘The Winter's 
Tale, and ‘ The Tempest,’ show an exhaustion, 
as though the great creator’s force was spent, 
his vein worked out. He supports this thesis 
with much ingenuity, but it seems rather fanci- 
ful. When we consider the freshness of the 
pastoral scenes in ‘The Winters Tale, the 
vitality of Imogen, Shakespeare’s most perfect 
woman, when we think that in one play, ‘ The 
Tempest,’ he put his most spiritual phantasy, 
Ariel, and his most prodigious piece of absolute 
creation, Caliban, a pure anticipated cognition 
of our modern ideas of the primitive man, we 
can hardly grant any failing or falling off. 
Change of mood, change of direction, there was, 
but no declination in genius. And this leads 
us to the poignant thought that perhaps the 
latest and greatest of Shakespeare’s works may 
have perished. The indifference if not hostility 
of the people by whom he was surrounded in 
Stratford, his early and unexpected death, the 
burning of New Place and his house and 
theatre in London, may have conspired to rob 
the world of the captain jewels in his carcanet. 
There was possibly an interval of five years 
between the date of Shakespeare’s last known 
play and the time of his death. It is impossible 
that his mind and pen should have been idle 
during all this period. ‘You might as well 
put the kettle on the fire and tell it not to boil, 
as forbid me to work,’ said Scott, a much older 
and far more broken man than Shakespeare. 
Well, we shall never know, and our loss is only 
a conjectural one. 

The Prince of Conjecture in regard to Shake- 
speare is Georg Brandes. His book seems to 
me the most magnificent monument reared to 
Shakespeare since the glimpses and fragments 
of Coleridge’s criticism were given to the world. 
He starts with the frank avowal of belief that 
the biography of Shakespeare can be deduced 
from the works. It is hardly to be questioned 
that the moods and emotions of a writer can to 
some extent be arrived at from his writings. 
That the outward events of a man’s life are 


| mirrored in his books is a more doubtful con- 


clusion. It might take us too far. A future 


| historian might be forced to believe that Victor 
Hugo had served in the galleys or that Dickens 
had been imprisoned in the Marshalsea. Imag- 
ination and creative power may make an 


| 
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immense show out of a small data of experience. 
It requires only a slight obstruction to make 
an oyster secrete a pearl. Yet experience and 
obstruction there must be or you do not get the 
results. Goethe said that all his works were a 
long confession of his life. And in Shake- 
speare’s case the changes of mood as his work 
progressed are beyond parallel in any other 
poet. The heights of happiness to which they 
rise, the depths of despair to which they plunge, 
the final recoil to a middle state of tolerance 
and resignation, make it all but certain that 
in a measure they reflect their author’s experi- 
ence of life. Most authors are set to one tune; 
they are optimists or pessimists from the start, 
— idealists or realists. But Shakespeare starts 
with an optimism which sees a soul of goodness 
in things evil, and then wraps himself in such 
a mantle of gloom that Schopenhauer and Leo- 
pardi seem like gaudy garmented jesters beside 
him. For a time he paints only ideal pictures 
of love and truth, and then he turns to such 
descriptions of the brothels and the stews as 
Zola has hardly equalled. This revulsion of 
feeling in Shakespeare, this toppling of his 
mind almost over into madness, Brandes attrib- 
utes to three causes: his disappointment about 
women, his knowledge of the rottenness of the 
court and society about him, and the defeat of 
his ambition by unequal rivals. Brandes thinks 
that there must have come to Shakespeare at 
this period of his career a mighty feeling of 
self-confidence, the egotism of a supreme master ; 
that he haughtily compared himself with the 
men outstripping him in popular acclaim in 
his own art, and with the other intellects of 
the time, — and he knew he was their master. 
All this sounds reasonable and probable enough. 
Georg Brandes’s conception is not authenti- 
cated history, but better than any other it satis- 
fies our sense of what Shakespeare the man 
must have been. 

Brandes accepts Hamlet as Shakespeare’s 
personal representative among his congress of 
creations, and devotes much space to the Danish 
Prince. He makes Hamlet out the most 
accomplished figure in literature, and rather 
combats the idea that he was weak and 
undecided. He quotes, indeed, the opinion 
of another critic who claims that Hamlet 
was a magnificent man of action who did 
all he ought to have done. Really it is 
something like the case of Saladin’s scimetar, 
which could not do the work of Richard’s 
sword, but which, nevertheless, was a wonderful 
weapon. It has always seemed to me a great 
absurdity that we should grumble at Hamlet 
because he did not kill his Uncle before break- 
fast after his interview with the Ghost. Even 
so great a critic as Lowell wishes to displace 
Hamlet as the hero of his own story and substi- 





tute— whom? Horatio! Horatio was a per- 
fectly respectable person, who probably rose to 
be captain of the guard or commander of a 
Danish fishing fleet, but who, it is safe to say, 
would never have been heard of except for his 
connection with his great friend. There are 
three orders of minds in the world, — the active, 
the contemplative, and the creative. The men 
of action rush about like cheese-mites: they 
make a great bustle, but a large half of what 
they do is not worth doing. Bismarck, a typical 
man of action, confessed before his death that 
he thought he had done more harm than good 
in the world.. The contemplative men really 
possess the world, but they possess it mainly 
for their own delight, and they are of little 
practical use, save as passive examples of good- 
ness. ‘The creative minds model and remake 
mankind; in a hundred different ways they 
impress the world, and their signatures are 
stamped deeper and endure longer than those 
of the men of action or affairs. To me it 
seems that the mind of Hamlet was distinctly 
of the creative cast. Poet, philosopher, critic, 
reformer, he only needed time to blaze out m 
prodigy. Every one around him felt his power, 
though his modesty disguised or distrusted ft. 
The eternal thing in Shakespeare’s play is that 
it is the biography of a young genius. His 
hesitation in taking his revenge was mainly due 
to his inexperience and his too great nobility. 
A huffing captain in one of Dumas’s novels 
utters a sentence which is the key to Hamlet’s 
original irresolution. The bully is talking to 
a young gentleman who draws back from a 
certain enterprise because his conscience would 
be compromised therein, and he tells him, ‘ The 
man who cannot lie, cannot act.’ Hamlet is 
so constituted that a lie is almost death to him, 
and when he sees the necessity of fighting the 
world with its own weapons he is awkward and 
stumbling in the extreme. But he becomes 
stronger in worldliness as he goes on, and he 
ends in a whirlwind of revenge. 

To turn from Georg Brandes to Mr. Sidney 
Lee is to descend from art to business. It is 
like leaving a theatre where ‘ Parsifal’ has been 
performed and going out into the garish, brawl- 
ing street. It is like riding one moment through 
the air with Phaéthon in his fiery chariot, and 
the next bumping along the ground or being 
ducked in the cold waters of the sea. As @ 
compendium of the known facts about Shake- 
speare and his surroundings the book is admir- 
able; learning, industry, and talent make it a 
work not to be superseded. As a study of a 
great poet it is, to speak frankly, deplorable. 
Mr. Lee treats Shakespeare much as though 
the poet had been a manufacturer of woolen 
yarns in Lancashire or a breeder of prize sheep 
on the Cotswolds. Among a good many recent 
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English critics there is a tendency towards 
prosaic views of literary idols, a disposition to 
take them down a peg. This attitude is very 
apparent in the work of Sir Leslie Stephen. It 
as apparent in a good deal of Mr. Morley’s 
criticism. It was largely the stock in trade of 
the brilliant Bagehot. And to a certain extent 
it is justifiable and necessary. At a time when 
the literature of the nineteenth century was 
largely becoming, in Freeman’s phrase, ‘ chatter 
about Harriet,’ such a reaction was a healthy 
sign. But it has probably gone far enough, and 
ought never to have been applied to Shake- 

. Mr. Lee’s biography is largely on the 
dines of Bagehot’s clever but quite Philistine 
essay on Shakespeare. It was well enough to 
prove that the poet was a good man of business, 
but it was hardly worth while to give the 
impression that he was nothing else. Mr. Lee 
strips Shakespeare of all the glamor that legend 
or conjecture have raised around him. He 
reduces him personally to the least dimensions. 
Even in utterly unimportant matters he insists 
-on the lowest terms. For instance, Brandes, 
following Knight, makes the young Shakespeare 
ride up to London and there sell his horse. Mr. 
Lee says he walked. How does he know? If, 
‘as tradition holds, his first employment in Lon- 
don had to do with horses, Brandes’ story is 
more likely to be right. 

One of the most acute and erudite chapters 
in Mr. Lee’s study has to do with the sonnets. 
His deduction that they are mainly or largely 
imaginative and impersonal is unconvincing. 
It is much the same question as to whether 
Shakespeare put his experience into the plays; 
and the judgment must be the same, — that of 
course he did. The events in both cases may 
tbe imaginary, but the mood is real. Mr. Lee 
also decides that the ‘Mr. W. H.’ of Thomas 
Thorpe’s dedication was only the collector of 
the sonnets, not the inspirer. Why the pub- 
lisher should have wished the mere gatherer-up 
of manuscript poems the ‘immortality promised 
by our ever-living poet’ is unexplained. In all 
the discussions of the sonnets I cannot recall 
that any critic has ever noted their immense 
‘disparity in literary merit. There are, I should 
say, about fifty-five of them of great excellence, 
many of which are supreme stars in our sonnet 
titerature. The remaining hundred or so are 
mot above the level of the mass of Elizabethan 
sonneteering. Such a disproportion of bad to 
good exists in no other admitted work of Shake- 
speare, and I am inclined to think that whoever 
gathered the sonnets together swept in a number 
written by other hands. This very thing hap- 
pened in more than one publication given forth 
under Shakespeare’s name, and why not in the 
«ase of the sonnets? 

CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 





COMMUNICATION. 
LIONEL JOHNSON: A PROPOSED MEMORIAL. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 


‘One felt for him something of the tenderness 
with which Charles Lamb was regarded by his 


friends.’ Thus wrote Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson, of our lost and chivalric poet, Lionel 
Johnson. And again, ‘He was to the last Saint 
Lionel, with the qualities that made us think 
of him by that name A shadowy gentle 
presence that was of us, yet not of us.’ 
Whoever will possess himself of Lionel John- 
son’s two choice volumes, ‘Poems’ (1895) and 
‘Treland, with Other Poems’ (1897), will come 
into friendship with a poet whose work is marked 
by singular beauty and elevation. The mar- 
moreal dignity of the Roman muse, the yearn- 
ing wild Celtic melody,—these were his in equal 
measure. 
*‘ Magnificence and grace, 
Excellent courtesy; 
A brightness in the face, 
Airs of high memory; 
Whence came all these to such as he?’ 
Whether he sang of dear Ireland’s haunting 
sorrows, or of Ireland’s holy memories, he pic- 
tured her ever as a land of visions, of enchant- 
ment and old voices, a land fulfilled of the glory 
of things eternal. Lovely nielancholy broods 
over all his more solemn song,—and every song 
of his to Ireland the beloved is of a rich solem- 
nity. 
a for the dear and dead! 
Unconquered Inisfail! 
Tears for the lost; thou livest, O divine!’ 


For thee, All hail! 


Were I to set down here a just measure of 
Johnson’s poetry in honor of his two collegiate 
homes, I should far overpass the limits allowed 
me. Let a stanza or two from his ‘Oxford,’ then, 
suffice : 

‘That is the Oxford, strong to charm us yet: 

Eternal in her beauty and her past. 
What, though her soul be vexed? She can forget 
Cares of an hour; only the great things last. 


‘Only the gracious air, only the charm, 
And ancient might of true humanities: 

These, nor assault of man, nor time, can harm; 
Not these, nor Oxford with her memories. 


‘Think of her so! the wonderful, the fair, 
The immemorial, and the ever young: 

The city, sweet with our forefathers’ care ; 
The city, where the Muses all have sung.’ 

Lionel Johnson’s early death, in 1902, took 
from us a poet of strangely rich promise. The 
pathos of his unfulfilled renown will surely lin- 
ger around his memory ‘like odors of old roses.’ 

In the cloisters of his old School at Winchester 
the little band of his friends hope to place a 
tablet of brass and dark marble, in Lionel John- 
son’s memory. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has 
asked me to receive subscriptions from Ameri- 
can admirers. If any desire to aid, they may 
kindly send contributions to Mrs. Henry Hink- 
son, 9 Longfield Road, Ealing, London, W.; or 
they may send to me, and [I shall promptly 
acknowledge and forward as received. 


Joun Russet Hayes. 
Swarthmore College, Penna., Dec. 5, 1904. 
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MORE RUSKIN LETTERS.* 


Not even ‘ Preterita’ or ‘ Fors’ brings the 
reader into so intimate contact with Ruskin as 
do his letters to Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, which now, edited and annotated by Mr. 
Norton, and enriched with illustrations and 
facsimiles, are published in two handsome 
volumes. As the editor says in his preface, 
“No other series of his letters extended 
unbroken over so long a term of years, or was 
likely to possess so much autobiographical 
interest,— comparatively little, indeed, as a 
record of events, but much as a record of moods 
and mental conditions. As a picture of char- 
acter the letters as a whole were unique.’ Selec- 
tion and excision have of course been necessary ; 
but the series as published extends, with no 
wide gaps, from the beginning of this long and 
close friendship in 1855 down to 1887, when 
Ruskin’s failing health brought his letter-writ- 
ing practically to an end. Beginning where 
* Preterita’ leaves off, the letters form a sort of 
sequel to that unique autobiography. 

To those not already pretty familiar with 
Ruskin’s peculiarities these letters must bring 
some disillusion, along with delight at their 
marvellous display of varied and brilliant 
attainments. The only child of fondly devoted 
parents, and a child of genius at the same time, 
Ruskin was reared and educated in such a way 
as to foster those qualities of impulsiveness 
and unrestraint and emphatic self-assertion 
which are so manifest in his writings. Together 
with a few instances of admirable reticence, we 
have in his letters many less praiseworthy 
yieldings to whim and impulse and the annoy- 
ance of the moment. Yet if it be desirable to 
know the truth and the whole truth about a 
famous man, to have in very fact the real Rus- 
kin before us, perhaps this prodigality of self- 
revealment is not to be regretted, especially 
since by no means the least conspicuous trait 
disclosed is the beautiful craving for human 
love and sympathy which it seemed his destiny 
never to be able to satisfy. Remarkable indeed 
is the quickness of cordial welcome with which 
Ruskin at thirty-eight opened his heart to the 
young American stranger, nine years his junior, 
in that autumn of 1855 when Mr. Norton 
sought him out. In a surprisingly brief space 
the formal ‘ My dear Sir’ of the Englishman’s 
first letter gave place to ‘ Dear Norton,’ while 
this in turn changed with better acquaintance 
to ‘My dear Charles,’ ‘My dearest Charles,’ 

* Letters or JoHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES ELIoT Nor- 


TON. In two volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiia & Co. 








and at last ‘My darling Charles.’ Through a 
similar ascending scale of warmth do the letter- 
endings rapidly pass,—‘ Very truly yours, 
‘Yours affectionately,’ and so on, up to ‘ Ever 
your lovingest J. R.’ So little of the typical 
Briton’s armor of shy reserve did Ruskin wear. 

Our first quotation shall be from the editor’s 
description of a small dinner party at Den- 
mark Hill, the Ruskin homestead. 


‘ Another topic of the after-dinner talk was Emer- 
son’s ‘‘English Traits,’’ which was then a new 
book. All praised it. ‘‘How did he come to find 
out so much about us?’’ said the elder Mr. Ruskin, 
‘especially as regards matters on which we 
keep quiet and are reserved among ourselves.’’ 
That was the voice of the generation to 
which Mr. Ruskin belonged. His son, speak- 
ing for himself and for his generation, would 
hardly have used the like terms. One of the great 
changes in England during the nineteenth century 
was the breaking down of many of the old-style 
walls within which the shy Englishman was wont 
to entrench himself, and no English writer ever 
opened himself and his life to the public with more 
complete and indiscreet reserve than Ruskin. His 
father would have been horrified could he in the 
days of which I am writing have foreseen. the 
revelations of ‘‘Fors’’ and ‘‘Preeterita.’’ They do, 
indeed, form a contrast which is both humorous and 
pathetic to the close reserves of Denmark Hill, and 
to the strict Anglican conventions, at their best so 
pleasant and so worthy of respect, in accordance to 
which ‘life was there conducted.’ 


A few letters from the elder Ruskin are 
included in the collection, and they have an 
old-fashioned courtesy and formality about 
them that not only make them pleasant read- 
ing, but that place them in the sharpest con- 
trast with the son’s unchecked outpourings. 
The stately and awe-inspiring mother also 
comes to view now and then, and the wonder 
grows that such a son was ever born of such 
parents. 

A letter of Ruskin’s written in December, 
1856, is amusingly illustrative of his fondness 
for page-long sentences. It is also amusing in 
other respects. Note the ‘candour and reflec- 
tive charity’ with which he speaks of Rome, 
his one early visit to which had been at a time 
of ill health. 

‘Reasoning with myself in the severest way, and 
checking whatever malice against the things I have 
injured, or envy of you, there may be in the feel- 
ings with which I now think of Rome, these appear 
to me incontrovertible and accurate conclusions,— 
that the streets are damp and mouldy where they 
are not burning; that the modern architecture is 
fit only to put on a Twelfth.cake in sugar (e. g. 
the churches at the Quattro Fontane); that the old 
architecture consists chiefly of heaps of tufo and 
bricks; that the Tiber is muddy; that the fountains 
are fantastic; that the Castle of St. Angelo is too 
round; that the Capitol is too square; that St. 
Peter’s is too big; that all the other churches are 
too little; that the Jews’ quarter is uncomfortable; 
that the English quarter is unpicturesque; that 
Michael Angelo’s Moses is a monster; that his Last 
Judgment is a mistake; that Raphael’s Transfigura- 
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tion is a failure; that Apollo Belvidere is a public 
nuisance; that the bills are high; the malaria 
strong; the dissipation shameful; the bad company 
numerous; the Sirocco depressing; the Tramontana 
chilling; the Levante parching; the Ponente pelt- 
ing; the ground unsafe; the politics perilous. do 
think, that in all candour and reflective charity, I 
may assert this much.’ 


That Ruskin would persist, despite his physi- 
cian’s warnings, in burning his candle at both 
ends and at several intermediate points, is well 
known. Here is a passage depicting his rest- 
less industry : 


‘I am tormented by what I cannot get said, nor 
done. I want to get all the Titians, Tintorets, Paul 
Veroneses, Turners, and Sir Joshuas in the world 
into one great fire proof Gothic gallery of marble 
and serpentine. I want to get them all perfectly 
engraved. I want to go and draw all the subjects 
of Turner’s 19,000 sketches in Switzerland and 
Italy, elaborated by myself. I want to fe every- 
body a dinner who hasn’t got one. want to 
macadamize some new roads to Heaven with broken 
fools’-heads. I want to hang up some knaves out 
of the way, not that I’ve any dislike to them, but 
I think it would be wholesome for them, and for 
other people, and that they would make good crow’s 
meat. I want to play all day long and arrange my 
cabinet of minerals with new white wool. I want 
somebody to amuse me when I’m tired. I want 
Turner’s pictures not to fade. ° Farther, I 
want to make the Italians industrious, the Ameri- 
eans quiet, the Swiss romantic, the Roman Catholics 
rational, and the English Parliament honest—and I 
ean’t do — and don’t understand what J was 
born for. get melancholy—overeat myself, over- 
sleep myself—get pains in the back—don’t know 
what to do in any wise.’ 


Surely few good men have ever been so 
relentlessly pursued by the demon of unrest. It 
is probable that his disappointments in love, 
which are frankly referred to in his letters, had 
much to do with his urgent need of occupation. 
Interesting in this connection is the following 


paragraph : 

‘As for things that have influenced me, I believe 
hard work, love of justice and of beauty, good 
nature and great vanity, have done all of me that 
was worth doing. I’ve had my heart broken, ages 
ago, when I was a boy—then mended, cracked, 
beaten in, kicked about old corridors, and finally, I 
think, flattened fairly out. I’ve picked up what 
education I’ve got in an irregular way—and it’s 
very little. I suppose that on the whole as little 
has been got into me and out of me as under any 
circumstances was probable; it is true, had my 
father made me his clerk I might have been in a 
fair way of becoming a respectable Political Econo- 
mist in the manner of Ricardo or Mill—but grant- 
ing liberty and power of travelling, and working as 
I chose, I suppose everything I’ve chosen to have 
been about as wrong as wrong could be.’ 


As characteristic of the multiplicity of his 
interests and affinities, and as illustrating the 
perpetual youthfulness of genius, may be men- 
tioned his announcement, at fifty, that he is 
taking music lessons. ‘I am learning,’ he says, 
‘how to play musical scales quite rightly, and 
have a real Music-master twice a week, and 








practice always half an hour a day.’ This is 
from a letter enumerating ten different things 
he is busy with, one of them being the writing 
of a course of lectures to be delivered at Oxford. 
The absorbing interest he took in political 
economy, in the hope of bringing to pass better 
things in his own and in other countries, 
claimed more and more of his time and 
strength, and incidentally moved him to cry 
out in a sort of Carlylean rage at those whom 
he conceived to be inculcating error in this 
department. 

‘But when I accuse Mill of being the root of all 
immediate evil among us in England, I am in earn- 
est—the man being looked up to as ‘‘the greatest 
thinker’’ when he is in truth an utterly shallow 
and wretched segment of a human creature, incapa- 
ble of understanding Anything in the ultimate con- 
ditions of it, and countenancing with unhappy for- 
tune, whatever is fatallest in the popular error of 
English mind. I want you to look a little at the 
really great statements of Economical principle 
made by the true Men of all time; and you will 
gradually feel what deadly cast skin of the car- 
easses of every error they abhorred, modern 
**Eeonomists’’ have patched up their hide with.’ 


Referring to the talk raised by his deliverances 
on this subject, he declares that he does not 
care two straws what people think of him after 
he is dead, but that he does care very much 
what is said of him while alive; and he begs 
his correspondent to do all in his power to allay 
the continual provocation he receives from the 
universal assumption that he knows nothing 
about political economy and is a fool for open- 
ing his mouth on the subject. A letter written 
soon after the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence 
appeared has the following: 


‘It has been a great mortification and disappoint- 
ment to me not to see 8. again; but the world’s 
made up of morts and disses, and it’s no use always 
saying ‘‘Ay de mi!’’ like Carlyle. I’m really 
ashamed of him in those letters to Emerson. My 
own diaries are indeed full of mewing and moan- 
ing, all to myself, but I think my letters to friends 
have more a tendency to crowing, or, at least, on 
the whole, try to be pleasant.’ 


Thus incorrectly do we picture to ourselves the 
impression we make on others. But with all 
Ruskin’s indulgence in a sort of lovable petu- 
lance, he now and then, perhaps to humor a 
mere whim, is noticeably reticent. One likes 
his saying nothing at all about his appointment 
to the Oxford professorship, and nothing about 
his election as Lord Rector of St. Andrews, in 
letters that might well have dealt with little 
else. 

Ruskin’s admiration for Lowell is enthusias- 
tic but not uncritical. Referring to Lowell’s 
essay on Dante, he calls it very good; ‘but,’ 
he adds, ‘the entire school of you moderns 
judge hopelessly out, of these older ones, because 
you never admit the possibility of their know- 
ing what we don’t. The moment you take that 
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all-knowing attitude, the heavens are veiled. 
Lowell speaks of Dante as if Dante were a for- 
ward schoolboy, and Lowell his master.’ Strong 
as was Ruskin’s liking for some of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s American friends, he could not, during 
our Civil War, which horrified and sickened 
him, find much that was good in things or per- 
sons American. His utter lack of sympathy 
with either the union cause or the anti-slavery 
cause, was remarkable, but of course not pecu- 
liar to him among Englishmen. 

Another literary criticism is worth quoting. 
Ruskin says of Dickens’s death, that’‘ the liter- 
ary loss is infinite,’ but very frankly adds,— 

‘Dickens was a pure modernist —a leader of the 
steam-whistle party par excellence — and he had no 
understanding of any power of antiquity except 4 
sort of jackdaw sentiment for cathedral towers. He 
knew nothing of the nobler power of superstition 
— was essentially a stage manager, and used every- 
thing for effect on the pit. His Christmas meant 
mistletoe and pudding — neither resurrection from 
dead, nor rising of new stars, nor teaching of wise 
men, nor shepherds. His hero is essentially the 
iron-master; in spite of ‘‘Hard times,’’ he has 
advanced by his influence every principle that 
makes them harder — the love of excitement, in all 
classes, and the fury of business competition, and 
the distrust both of nobility and clergy which, wide 
enough and fatal enough, and too justly founded, 
needed no apostle to the mob, but a grave teacher 


of priests and nobles themselves, for whom Dickens: 


had essentially no word.’ 


These two men were of widely dissimilar 
genius. ‘It is my stern desire,’ declares Rus- 
kin, ‘to get at the pure fact and nothing less 
or more, which gives me whatever power I have ; 
it is Dickens’s delight in grotesque exaggera- 
tion which has made him, I think, nearly use- 
less in the present day.’ 

From 1868 to 1873 Mr. Norton sojourned in 
Europe with his family, some months of the 
time in England and near Ruskin. Frequent 


letters and much personal intercourse make. 


this a fruitful period for Mr. Norton’s volumes. 
Several letters from Ruskin to Mrs. Norton 
form one of the pleasant accompaniments of 
this visit. Among noteworthy events is a meet- 
ing between Darwin and Ruskin at the Norton’s 
temporary home in Kent. 


‘The contrast between them was complete, and 
each in his own way was unique and delightful. 
Ruskin’s gracious courtesy was matched by Dar- 
win’s charming and genial simplicity. Ruskin was 
full of questions which interested the elder natur- 
alist by the keenness of observation and the variety 
of scientific attainment which they indicated, and 
their animated talk afforded striking illustration of 
the many sympathies that underlay the divergence 
of their points of view, and of their meth of 
thought. The next morning Darwin rode over on 
horseback to say a pleasant word about Ruskin, 
and two days afterward Ruskin wrote, ‘‘Mr. Dar- 
win was delightful.’’ ’ 


The editor is apparently in error when he calls 
this the first meeting; for Ruskin himself has 





told us, in ‘ Preterita’ or elsewhere, that he 
met Darwin at Dr. Buckland’s in his (Rus- 
kin’s) undergraduate days at Oxford. ‘ He and 
I got on together and talked all the evening’ 
is his record of the meeting. 

As volume two draws to a close we note with 
sadness the coming on of Ruskin’s infirmities, 
bodily and mental. The editor has probably 
spared us still further pain by large omissions 
from the latter part of the correspondence, and 
by publishing no scrap of it whatever for the 
last dozen years of Ruskin’s life. ‘Taken all 
together,’ as Mr. Norton says of the entire 
series of letters, ‘they form a tragic record 
of the perplexities of a great and generous soul, 
the troubles of a tender heart, the spendthrift 
use and at last the failure of exceptional 
powers. Such genius, such high aim, such 
ardent yet often ill-directed effort, and such 
great yet broken achievement, such splendors 
sinking into such glooms,—it is a sorrowful 


story !’ Percy F. BioKNELL. 








ITALIAN COUNTRY HOUSES.* 


On first acquaintance the Italian villa does 
not, as a rule, appeal to the taste of the Amer- 
ican. He is disappointed to find the house 
built up close to the highway instead of being 
approached by wide pathways and drives; in 
the garden, he misses the large flower-beds and 
expanses of green lawn to which he has been 
accustomed, he resents the primness and for- 
mality of outline, the pebbly walks, the arti- 
ficial cut of trees and hedges, the absenee of 
everything wild, the presence of, arrangement 
everywhere. But, before very long, becoming 
accustomed to the Italian climate and to Italian 
ways of living, he begins to realize that both 
house and garden have a rationale of their own, 
that there is a logic behind all their forms and 
features, and that what at first had seemed 
senseless is really the product of high art com- 
bining, as all sound art must, logic and beauty 
into a harmonious whole. 

The logic of the American garden is to fur- 
nish an agreeable outlook from the house win- 
dows or the street; the logic of the Italian gar- 
den is’ that it is a place to live in,— as a matter 
of fact it is lived in more than the house for 
months at a time. Therefore, the grounds are 
as carefully and conveniently planned as the 
house, with broad paths where two or more can 
walk abreast leading from one division to 
another; with shade for summer and sunny 
sheltered walks for winter easily accessible 

* ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. By Edith Whar- 


ton. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish and from photo- 
graphs. New York: The Century Co. 
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from the house; with terraces and formal gar- 
dens in the foreground from which lead ilex 
or laurel walks, clipped into shape in order to 
effect a transition between the straight lines 
of masonry and the untrimmed growth of the 
outlying woodland. Thus each step away from 
architecture brings a nearer approach to nature. 
Moreover, if the surrounding landscape be of 
the grand type, the artist has probably broad- 
ened and simplified his plan. Intricacy of 
detail, complicated groupings of terraces, foun- 
tains, labyrinths, and porticoes are found in 
sites where there is no great sweep of land- 
scape attuning the eye to larger impressions. 
Where landscapes are the least grand, as in 
northern Italy, gardens are the most elaborate. 
The great pleasure-grounds overlooking the 
Roman Campagna, on the contrary, are laid 
out on severe and majestic lines; the parts are 
few, and the total effect is one of breadth and 
simplicity. And everywhere the climate of 
Italy combines with the artist to effect a gradual 
blending of nature and architecture by covering 
its bronze and stone and marble with an 
exquisite coloring of time, the patina which 
can neither be imitated nor acquired in any 
other land or in any other way. Even the 
unromantic site of the house on the high road 
is forgiven after one lives a while in an Italian 
villa and finds how thoroughly this secures to 
his private use the full extent of the grounds 
when no space has had to be sacrificed for the 
sake of a public approach to the house. 

Such, then, are the typical excellencies of 
the old Italian garden: free circulation of sun- 
light and air about the house, abundance of 
water, easy access to dense shade, sheltered 
walks with different points of view, variety of 
effect produced by the skilful use of different 
levels, and, finally, breadth and simplicity of 
composition. Utility is at the foundation, but 
an artistic race can never content itself with 
mere utility, and esthetic emotions are as neces- 
sary as breathing to the life of the Italian. 
The effect of passing from the sunny fruit- 
garden to the dense grove, thence to the wide- 
reaching view, and again to the sheltered pri- 
vacy of the pleached walk or the mossy coolness 
of the grotto,—all .these were taken into 
account by the old artists who, centuries ago, 
studied the contrast of «esthetic emotions as 
keenly as they did the juxtaposition of dark 
cypress and pale lemon-tree, of deep shade and 
level sunlight. Moreover, their designs were 
based on a principle exactly the reverse of our 
own.. Whereas the modern gardener’s one idea 
of producing an effect of space is to annihilate 
boundaries, and to blend a vague whole with the 
landscape in general, the old garden-architect 
proceeded on the opposite principle, arguing 
that as a house containing a single huge room 





would be less interesting and less serviceable 
than one divided according to the varied 
requirements of its inmates, so also a garden 
which consists of merely one huge outdoor room 
is less interesting and less serviceable than one 
which has its logical divisions. 

The American who stops long enough in 
Italy is sure, sooner or later, to come under the 
spell of the Italian villas and their gardens, 
and he who began by scoffing ends by praising. 
On some fair day, as he wanders under the 
umbrella pines of the Villa Borghese, or prom- 
enades the terraces of the Villa Medici, he 
yields to the garden-magic and ever after his 
bondage is complete. 

But how shall he explain it? Who will 
understand him in his native land? Why does 
he like these stiff and ugly things that he 
exhibits in photograph? Analysis of impres- 
sions, especially of esthetic impressions, is 
always a thankless task and requires genius of 
a peculiar kind. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton, in writing of ‘ Italian 
Villas and their Gardens,’ and Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish by his pictures of them, have produced 
a book analytic enough to satisfy the most 
exacting mind and beautiful enough to content 
the most artistic taste. Mrs. Wharton is one 
who, having fallen under the ineffable spell of 
the Italian garden-magic, has found it ‘ more 
potent, more enduring, more intoxicating to 
every sense than the most elaborate and glowing 
effects of modern horticulture,’ and she can also 
tell us why. She has analyzed the secret of the 
charm, and shows us that it is because the great 
object of all landscape gardening — the fusion 
of nature and art — has never been so success- 
fully accomplished as in the treatment of the 
Italian country-house from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the end of the eight- 
eenth. Indeed, next to sitting on a marble 
bench and watching the play of light and shade 
among the trees and statues of an Italian 
garden for oneself, is the pleasure of reading 
about it in this book. Who that has availed 
himself of the Wednesday afternoon privilege 
of rambling in the grounds of the Villa Medici 
at Rome, will not feel himself again transported 
there by Mrs. Wharton’s description ? 


‘It is not “yy! to be a student of garden- 
architecture to feel the spell of quiet and serenity 
which falls on one at the very gateway; but it is 
worth the student’s while to try to analyze the ele- 
ments of which the sensation is composed. Per- 
haps they will be found to resolve themselves into 
diversity, simplicity, fitness. The plan of the gar- 
den is simple, but its different parts are so con- 
trasted as to produce, by the fewest means, a pleas- 
ant sense of variety without sacrifice of repose. 
- « « « Emerging from the straight shady walks, 
with their effect of uniformity and repose, one 
comes on the flower-garden before the house, spread- 
ing to the sunshine its box-edged erres adorned 
with fountains and statues. ere garden and 
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house-front are harmonized by a strong predomi- 
nance of architectural lines, and by the beautiful 
lateral loggia, with niches for statues, above which 
the upper ilex-wood rises. Tall hedges and trees 
there are none; for from the villa one looks across 
the garden at the wide sweep of the Campagna and 
the mountains; indeed, this is probably one of the 
first of the gardens which Gurlitt defines as ‘‘gar- 
dens to look out from’’ in contradistinction to the 
earlier sort, ‘‘gardens to look into.’’ Mounting to 
the terrace, one comes to the third division of the 
garden, the wild-wood with its irregular levels, 
through which a path leads to the mount, with a 
little temple on its summit. This is a rare feature 
in Italian grounds; in hilly Italy there was small 
need of creating the artificial hillocks so much 
esteemed in the old Erglish gardens. In this case, 
however, the mount justifies its existence, for it 
affords a wonderful view over the other side of 
Rome and the Campagna.’ 

In other chapters, we get similar sympa- 
thetic descriptions of the villas of Florence, of 
Siena, of Genoa, of Lombardy, Venetia, and 
other regions. 

The cult of the Italian garden in America 
has hardly progressed further than an attempt 
to introduce Italian ‘ effects’ by placing a mar- 
ble bench here, a sun-dial there, and statues 
numerous. But it is not thus that we shall 
bring the old garden magic into our own 
garden patches. What will help us is to improve 
our opportunities for studying the old garden 
craft, which had for its aim to make a garden 
adapted to the uses for which it was to be put. 
Thus may we bring into our landscape and 
our age not indeed the Italian garden itself, 
but the informing spirit which told those men 
of old that house, garden and landscape must 
each be planned with reference to the other 
and blended into one harmonious whole; which 
taught them how with simple materials and in 
a limited space they might give impressions of 
distance and sensations of the unexpected for 
which one now looks in vain outside of Italy. 

The pictures, many of them in color, are of 
uncommon beauty and charm; while cover 
design and mechanical features throughout 
make the volume one of great distinction even 
at this time when publishers are vying with 
each other as never before in the elegance of 


their output. Aywa Benwneson MoMAHaN. 
Villa Rondinina, Rapatio, Italy. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JUSTIN 
McCARTHyY.* 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s life has been one of 
such varied interests and broad experience as 
to warrant the expectation that his autobiog- 
raphy would include scenes and incidents 
attractive to a wide circle of readers. Born 
near the city of Cork, in Ireland, his youth was 


By Justin McCarthy. 





* AN IRISHMAN’S STORY. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. 





spent in an atmosphere which was heavily 
charged with literary aspiration, and in which 
the pressure of genteel poverty acted as a spur 
to endeavor. It was family poverty that turned 
him from law to journalism as a profession. 
Beginning as a reporter for the ‘Cork Exam- 
iner’ in 1848, his first newspaper work was 
connected with the stories of suffering endured 
during the years of the great famine, and with 
the rebellion that followed. From this he 
gained a close and sympathetic understanding of 
political and social conditions in his native 
country, and grew into touch with the acknowl- 
edged leaders of Irish thought. But his ambi- 
tion had always been to see for himself, and 
to be a part of, the intense journalistic life of 
London; and he welcomed an offer of a place 
on a Liverpool paper as a step in that diree- 
tion. Finally, in 1860, he secured a place on 
the ‘ Morning Star,’ a Radical London journal, 
at that time controlled and guided by John 
Bright. This brought acquaintance with that 
element in English politics which best under- 
stood conditions in America, and stood for a 
distinctly friendly attitude toward the North im 
our Civil War. The influence of Bright in this 
connection is unmistakeable in the writings of 
Mr. McCarthy at this period, and in his 
speeches in America at a later date. Mean- 
while, he was growing in power in newspaper 
work, making more or less successful experi- 
ments in the production of novels and histories, 
and becoming thoroughly familiar with polities 
and politicians by reason of his duties as a 
reporter of debates in the House of Commons. 
In 1868 he came to America, where he was 
already known as a writer of short stories and 
as a literary critic, but came primarily to seek 
a lecture-field and a wider public for his books. 
Throughout all this period he had been a quiet 
though untiring worker in the cause of Irish 
independence, though without much hope of 
any immediate betterment of the situation. But 
in 1871 he thought conditions were ripe for 
the adoption of a definite policy by Irish 
Nationalists; and, setting aside the attractive 
idea of American citizenship, he returned to 
England to throw himself heart. and soul into 
what was for him the one great patriotic cause. 
He was welcomed by the leaders of his party, 
and in 1873 became a member of Parliament 
for the Irish constituency of Longford, soon 
being elected vice-chairman of the party of 
which Parnell was the head, bearing his share 
of the burden of those tactics of obstruction 
adopted by Parnell as the only means of forcing 
English attention to Irish grievances, devoting 
his pen to the service of the cause, and mean- 
while earning the means of support for himself 
and his family by all sorts of literary produc- 
tions. Later he e the personal represen~ 
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tative of Gladstone, when the latter attempted 
to force Parnell into a temporary abdication of 
leadership — the result of the scandal aroused 
by the Parnell divorce suit; and upon Parnell’s 
refusal to retire, he was chosen chairman of 
that majority of the Irish party which thought 
the only hope of Ireland lay in acquiescence to 
the will of the great leader of the Liberal party. 
The succeeding years inflicted on Mr. McCarthy 
the unhappiness of being personally engaged in 
the bitter political quarrels of his native coun- 
try, and of seeing many of the strong ties of 
long friendship severed by political animosities. 
Ultimately, ill-health drove him from political 
life ; and since 1897 he has given his whole time 
to such literary labor as has been possible under 
the infliction of a partial loss of sight, serious 
enough to forbid any work whether of reading 
or writing without the aid of an amanuensis. 
This bare outline of a wonderfully interest- 
ing and useful life indicates the principal topics 
upon which Mr. McCarthy has touched in his 
autobiography. From whatever aspect this life 
is considered, whether in the light of literary 
acquaintance in both England and America, or 
of social conditions in Ireland, or of political 
conditions in England, enough material existed 
for a vividly illuminative and wholly entertain- 
ing work. Mr. McCarthy had, as a part of his 
equipment for the field of journalism, an unu- 
sually attractive personality, pleasing manners, 
and a happy ability in social conversation. He 
also came to be trusted for the unvarying kind- 
ness of his judgments, and for his desire to 
avoid wounding the sensibilities of others. It 
followed that wherever he went or lived, he was 
welcomed by men in all walks of life, and was 
entrusted with secret motives and purposes to 
an extent enjoyed by few other men of his time. 
His readers will therefore expect intimate char- 
acterizations of men famous in the literary or 
the political world, and details of the inner 
workings of Irish associations and English 
politics. But here is a genuine disappointment ; 
for Mr. McCarthy has carefully refrained from 
anything like intimate description or details. 
Possibly, and conceivably, it is a very delicate 
undertaking for a man to permit the publica- 
tion, during his life-time, of writings unravel- 
ling concealed political manceuvres, or indulg- 
ing in honest and fearless criticism; and pos- 
sibly also Mr. McCarthy might urge that the 
public should be interested in his own life, 
when he tells it, and not demand careful analy- 
sis of other men’s acts and books. But the 
fact remains that he has been so extremely 
good-natured in his treatment of personalities 
as to deny to his work any suggestion of that 
intimate knowledge which its author undoubt- 
edly possesses. 





There is such a thing as carrying good-nature 
and kindness of treatment too far. The result 
in the present work is to make it easy to chal- 
lenge the soundness of the author’s judgments ; 
and in truth his judgments, by their very gen- 
erosity, are provocative of such challenge. His 
comments, whether of men or of events, can 
be designated by no other term than ‘ scrappy,’ 
with the unfortunate result that the pages 
devoted to comparatively unimportant events in 
his own life seem wasted, when topics of ex- 
treme interest in the literary or political world 
are but hastily summarized. In the course of 
his story over a hundred and fifty names are 
briefly mentioned, of persons in the dramatic, 
literary, or political world, with whom Mr. 
McCarthy claims acquaintance. With most of 
these he could have had no more than acquaint- 
ance. How much more satisfactory would have 
been a careful even though wholly kindly 
account of the few whom he knew with suffi- 
cient intimacy to render his estimate worth 
consideration. 

Such a mere enumeration of notables might 
seem an evidence of egotism on the part of the 
author ; but this is certainly not the case, for if 
egotism were the cause of this lack of discrim- 
ination it would be manifested by a self-lauda- 
tory history of services rendered to the cause 
of Irish nationalism and to literature. Far 
from offering such a history, he is here also 
brief and disinclined to expand upon his own 
labors. Now, Mr. McCarthy has met with vari- 
ous judgments from critics and historians as to 
the merits of his writings, but of his genuine 
service to the cause of Ireland there can be but 
one opinion. He has stood forward as a pure, 
high-minded Irish patriot, pursuring honest 
and upright methods in politics, steadily 
devoted to an ideal form of government for 
his beloved island. He has been able and vig- 
orous, a real help to the cause; and has been 
closely in touch with all the movements of 
the last twenty-five years in both English and 
Irish politics. Why then could he not have told 
us more of hithself, of the causes of things, of 
the characters of the men engaged with him 
or opposed to him in the pursuit of that high 
ideal — in fine, more of the actual political life 
and labors of Mr. Justin McCarthy? This 
would not have been regarded as an evidence of 
egotism, save by the hypercritical ; for the repu- 
tation of Mr. McCarthy will survive, not as an 
author and critic, but as a worker in the cause 
of Irish nationalism, and he has a right to tell 
his story in this connection at any length he 
pleases. It is to be hoped that for the sake 
of historical knowledge, if for no other reason, 
he will still find strength and inclination to 
attempt this task. E. D, ADAMs. 
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THE LATEST HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 


The first volume of Messrs. Chancellor and 
Hewes’s ‘The United States: A History of 
Three Centuries’ presents a pleasing appear- 
ance. With an attractive binding, with clear 
print, and with many novel and sometimes use- 
ful little maps to illustrate the text, the gen- 
eral impression is inviting. One notes favor- 
ably, also, the plan of the work, and especially 
the division of each volume into four sections. 
which treat respectively of ‘ Population and 
Politics, ‘War and Conquest,’ ‘Industry and 
Commerce,’ and ‘ Civilization.’ The work is to 
be complete in ten parts, each of which will be 
a unit and will be sold separately. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding the large 
promises of the ‘ Publisher’s Announcement’ 
prefixed to this volume, there is much to crit- 
icize with reference to the execution of the 
work. One of the authors, we are told, ‘has 
for a series of years [sic] been accepted as a 
leading authority in the department of statis- 
tical and economic history’; and the other’s 
* clear-cut and vigorous style, his dramatic and 
picturesque presentation of events, and his 
critical and discriminating characterization of 
the men about whom American history has 
been shaped and whose careers are themselves a 
large factor in such history, will serve to give 
to readers who are already familiar with the 
subject fresh interest in it; while the younger 
readers of the later generation will, it is be- 
lieved, secure from this history information 
and interest not to be found in any other single 
work.’ 

Without attempting to controvert these posi- 
tive assertions as to the merits of the authors, 
we may accept the last statement, though 
hardly in the sense intended. Certainly ‘the 
“younger readers’ will find here much infor- 
mation, if not interest, ‘not to be found 
in any other single work.’ Let us take, for 
example, these statements as to the Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina, page 285: 

‘In 1669 the ‘‘unalterable Constitutions’’ were 
begun. These were devised by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, that famous Anthony Ashley Cooper whose 
initial ‘*A’’ —- in the word ‘‘Cabal.’’ They 
were originated in 1667, after the death of Claren- 
don, and were prepared in literary form by his 
private secretary, the immortal philosopher, John 
Locke, than whom no other philosopher ever did a 
worse piece of work in an attempt at constructive 
statesmanship. There is, however, no evidence that 
he really approved of the Constitutions, though he 
doubtless acquiesced in the political theory of his 
employer.’ 

Without any attempt to argue the question 
of authorship, it may be noted that these sen- 


* THe Unirep States. A History of Three Centuries: 
Population, Politics, War, Industry, Civilization. By 
William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. 
(To be complete in 10 parts.) Part I., 1607-1697. 
Tilustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








tences must convey a very distorted and con- 
fused idea to the reader’s mind. As a matter 
of fact, Clarendon did not die until 1674, and 
Locke was Shaftesbury’s private seeretary, not 
Clarendon’s. Doubtless the authors are faniil- 
iar with these facts; but if so, why not be more 
accurate? As remarkably misleading are the 
statements upon page 312, to the effect that 
Governor Nicholson’s ‘very unpopularity stirred 
his political enemy, James Blair, to go to Eng- 
land, and, by the greatest efforts to secure a 
charter for the second college in America, 
William and Mary, founded in 1693 at Wil- 
liamstown. From 1672 to 1698 Sir Edmund 
Andros was governor in Virginia, after his 
exciting experiences as governor of New 
England.’ The date 1672 is wrong, Williams- 
town should be Williamsburg, and at this time 
Blair and Nicholson were friends. It would 
seem hard to use more careless about 
this one topic; but this feat the authors accom- 
plish later (page 472) by referring to William 
and Mary College in Maryland! 

Not all the pages are so bad as these quoted : 
the treatment of the Eastern and Middle Col- 
onies is less inaccurate than that of the South- 
ern Colonies. But the suspicion thus aroused 
finds too much justification elsewhere. A happy 
uncertainty or carelessness to the beginning of 
the year under the Old Style causes the writers 
to refer to the same event as of different years. 
On page 238, Charles II. dies in 1685, but 
on page 312 the news of James II.’s accession 
reaches Virginia in 1684; and the error is 
repeated on page 321. It would be better to 
take one system and stick to it. Further 
instances of confusion in dates may be noted: 
on page 132, 1558 should be 1658; on page 
237, 162G should be 1624; on page 291 
(map), 1652 should be 1562. These are errors 
contained in the text. Appended to each sec- 
tion, and “sometimes to an individual chap- 
ter, is a list of events with dates, entitled 
‘ Historical Perspective, and sometimes this is 
supplemented by a colored scheme or plan to 
help the weary intellect. Both lists and plans 
are fearfully and wonderfully made, often 
including matters not referred to in the text, 
and vice versa. The statements found in them 
are frequently inaccurate, and sometimes unin- 
telligible. The bibliographical matter also is 
not well selected, and one has a grave suspicion 
that some books included therein—e. g., the 
Johns Hopkins Studies—have not received 
exhaustive attention from the authors. The 
work, or at least this volume, in its present 
form, full of mistakes and omissions, ean make 
little pretense to scholarship. To serve even a 
popular use, the succeeding volumes should 
show a marked improvement upon this one. 

Sr. Grorce L. Srovssar. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ILLINOIS.* 


It is perhaps one of the inevitable conse- 
quences of the centralization of power in the 
federal government of the United States, espe- 
cially since the Civil War, that not only should 
the various States lose individual prestige with 
their waning powers, but that the status of the 
American as an inhabitant or native of a State 
should seem to him of comparative unimpor- 
tance beside his status as a citizen of the United 
States. The practical decision by the arbitra- 
ment of arms in 1861-65 that the sovereign 
States of the Union do not possess that final 
attribute of sovereignty, the right of secession, 
—until that arbitrament a question open, at 
least, to discussion,— has diminished the impor- 
tance of the individual State in the minds of 
practically all Americans in the northern 
States, and has modified greatly the feeling of 
those in the South. It is likely that even now 
the real affection and pride of dwellers in the 
newer States, as in the West, turn toward the 
commonwealths of their origin in the East, 
rather than to those in which they live; while 
the descendants of immigrants of more recent 
introduction, and a fortiori the immigrants 
themselves, find their pride almost wholly 
absorbed by their American citizenship in rela- 
tion to the government at Washington, with 
little left for the closer and more intimate 
government in their own State capitol. 

No book published for a long while past can 
be said to compare with Colonel Clark E. Carr’s 
‘The Illini: A Story of the Prairies, as 
regards its effect of awakening in the breast of 
the inhabitant of an individual State, Illinois 
in this instance, a feeling of proper pride in 
the achievements of his fellows as citizens of a 
State rather than of the Nation. No American 
can arise from a perusal of this book without a 
vastly increased respect, based upon authentic 
knowledge, for the people of Illinois; and to 
the Illinoisan it will come almost as a gospel 
of enlightenment and encouragement to inter- 
est himself in the past history and present 
fame of so majestic a commonwealth. This is 
the first and most important aspect of Colonel 
Carr’s handsomely printed and entertaining 
volume: that it stands as the interpreter to 
millions of people politically united of their 
own history and serious glory, and to the vaster 
multitude outside the State of the part played 
by Illinois in the enactment of one of the 
world’s greatest political and social dramas. 
To the preparation of his book, the author has 
brought, first of all, actual experience in the 
field of which he treats, a mind informed and 
clarified by participation in mighty deeds — 
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the wresting of thousands of square miles of the 
richest soil of the world from primeval wilder- 
ness to the highest pursuits of civilization, the 
building up within his own life-time of a popu- 
lation in numbers only to be estimated by 
millions and of a community which in intel- 
ligence and wealth is perhaps unsurpassed in 
history. From this experience, and from per- 
sonal contact with the men who made Illinois 
great a half-century ago, he provides a series 
of pen-pictures of those whom Illinois gave to 
the Nation for its preservation during the 
period of its greatest struggle. Lincoln, Grant, 
Douglas, Logan, Oglesby, Yates, Palmer, Inger- 
soli, Davis, Secretary Hay,— these are some 
of the names that fill a large place in Colonel 
Carr’s pages. Nothing except the very high- 
est literary art could excel in vividness of pre- 
sentation the actuality of these figures, which 
live and breathe here as they did in life, men 
of like passions and feelings with ourselves, 
humanized as they cannot be on the formal 
pages of history; strong men all, but with the 
weaknesses of the strong to keep them sweetly 
reasonable and humane. Chief figure of all is 
Lincoln, and. Colonel Carr’s portrait of ‘ Old 
Abe’ must add to the interest, however great 
it is today, with which he is regarded. 

‘My first impression was that he was the home- 
liest man I had ever seen; but as he moved and 
spoke, this impression was gradually changed. He 
was awkward and ungainly, bony and angular, his 
body abnormally extending, his long legs and arms 
terminating in big feet and large bony fingers. His 
neck was long, and seemed to be intended espe- 
cially to lift his head high enough to survey every 
object about him. His head was covered with thick 
matted brown hair; his forehead was not high but 
wide, his nose was prominent, his mouth large, his 
jaws widening back from his mouth and chin, and 
his cheek-bones high. He had dark grey eyes, well 
set in his head, heavy eyebrows, a large expressive 
mouth, and dark complexion.’ 

The book may be briefly described as a story 
told in the first person by one who, at the 
beginning of the narrative, is a mere lad remov- 
ing with his parents from their comfortable 
home in central New York to a prairie farm in 
central Illinois, situated not a great way from 
the flourishing city of Galesburg. The father 
of this boy was already an abolitionist, and the 
son took his opinions and carried them through 
the days of persecution and unrighteousness to 
their great and bloody vindication on the field 
of battle. The fortunes of this little fellow are 
followed patiently through youth into man- 
hood, through the early struggles of Republi- 
can radicalism against Democratic conserva- 
tism, through the excitements of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates and the nomination of Lincoln 
for the presidency, through Lincoln’s election 
and inauguration, and through the fighting of 
Grant in the Mississippi valley, the narrative 
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closing. with the fall of New Orleans and the 
imminent control of the great river by the 
federal forces. So much of the story is fully 
authentic and in a sense autobiographical, 

But, for good measure and mindful of his 
countrymen’s liking for a love story, Colonel 
Carr has added a romance of real moment, an 
outgrowth of the times, properly subordinating 
it to the more important events of actual his- 
tory. This romance is in two parts, one having 
to do with the love of the youthful hero for a 
charming giri of wealth and station, the other 
with the career of a slave, the son of a slave, 
from the moment of his escape from a brutal 
overseer on a Missouri plantation to his trium- 
phant vindication as the descendant of an 
important and aristocratic family of France. 
This story would make an entertaining book 
in itself, independent of the historical and 
biographical incidents in which it is imbedded. 
Taken as a whole, the book is of a sort not to 
be described in a phrase,—a skilful blending 
of fact and fiction quite different from the usual 
historical romance in form and treatment. 

On his title-page Colonel Carr quotes from 
Father Hennepin the sentence from which the 
name of his work is derived : ‘ The word Illinois 
comes from the Indian Jilini, signifying a com- 
plete, finished, and perfect Man, imbued with 
the spirit and bravery of the men of every 
nation that ever lived.’ The etymology cannot 
fail to gain new emphasis and significance 
through this intimate picture of men and 
measures in the most momentous period of 


Illinois history. WaLuace Rice 








HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
IL. 


‘The Luxury of Children and Some Other Lux- 
uries’ (Harper) is a book of informal and very 
engaging essays by Mr. Edward Sandford Mar- 
tin, wherein is proved, to the satisfaction of all 
right-minded persons, that no other luxury is to 
be compared for a moment with the luxury of 
children. Incidentally the author makes his 
readers feel that life is a very good thing and 
that there is plenty of fun in it for the man who 
will cease striving so desperately to get things 
that he wouldn’t care about if he had them. 
Besides their breezy optimism, the particular 
merit of the essays is that they are entertaining 
without being dogmatic on issues which are sel- 
dom diseussed without the dullest kind of dog- 
matism. Most writers about children have an 
axe to grind. Mr. Martin does not; he tells us 
what he has observed and what he thinks, with- 
out insisting that we agree with him, and with- 
out even being sure that his is the only right way 
of looking at the subject. He does not seem 
to care much on what system of parental manage- 
ment children are brought up, or where, how 








much, or by what theories they are schooled. Yet 
he is not to be classed with those most unpleas- 
ant and insidious of all dogmatists, the advo- 
eates of the ‘Just let them grow’ method. The 
publishers have provided a delightful setting for 
this delightful book. There are eight full-page 
colored plates by Miss Sarah S. Stilwell, and the 
same artist has filled the wide margins with tiny 
pictures of quaint little lads and lassies, singly 
or in groups, working, playing, laughing, erying, 
sleeping, or wondering at the big world they live 
in. These little pictures are printed in two 
colors, with a decidedly original and pleasing 
result. ‘ 

Among the very choicest of the season ’s holi- 
day reprints are three volumes which inaugurate 
the Dent-Dutton series of ‘English Idylls.’ The 
publishers state in one of the prefaces, that they 
hope eventually to include in the series ‘all those 
pieces of fine literature which depend for their 
charm on the presentment of the simpler life and 
emotion amid the environment of sweet country 
scenes around our old English homes.’ They 
could not have selected three more charming 
idylls for a beginning than Goldsmith’s ‘ Viear of 
Wakefield,’ Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford,’ and Miss 
Mitford’s ‘Our Village.’ Each volume is very 
daintily bound in gray and gold, and delightfully 
illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock. The quaint 
humor and picturesque setting which all three 
stories share in common, have tempted many 
illustrators; but the opportunity afforded by 
modern processes of color printing furnishes the 
present edition with ample excuse for being. 
Mr. Brock is at his best in pen-and-ink, but the 
soft coloring and delicate finish of his water- 
colors is almost as unusual, and his humor is of 
exactly the sort. needed to interpret these clas- 
sies. He has provided twenty-five illustrations 
for each volume. In them all, the human 
are the central interest, but the village scenes, 
of the sort that are fast fading from English life, 
and the delightful costumes and manners of early 
Victorian days, all receive due attention. A brief 
foreword gives an interesting history of each 
classic. ‘Cranford’ and ‘The Vicar’ are of 
course published in their entirety; ‘The Village’ 
sketches are selected from the five volumes of the 
complete work, the effort being to choose those 
chapters that best show the author’s personality 
and that are most directly studies of nature and 
of village character. These idylls are of the sort 
that never grow old or lose théir interest; but 
one re-reads them with a new zest and a keener 
appreciation, to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Brock’s suggestive pictorial interpretations. 

A holiday publication in lighter vein, but 
charming enough to satisfy the most critical 
taste, is Mr. Oliver Herford’s illustrated ‘Ru- 
béiyaét of a Persian Kitten’ (Scribner). One 
opens it assured that it is good, being Mr. Her- 
ford’s, and closes it with the conviction that Mr. 
Herford has fairly out-done himself. The Kitten 
is a long-haired, frisky, introspective ball of fur; 
the verses are a delicious combination of spark- 
ling humor and subtle parody. From the open- 
ing stanza, which advises the Kitten to 
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‘Wake! For the Golden Cat has put to flight 
The Mouse of Darkness with his Paw of Light: 
Which means, in Plain and simple every-day 
Unoriental Speech — The Dawn is bright,’— 


through those that tell of the Kitten’s disil- 
lusioning experiences with too active early birds, 
stolen dainties, savage dogs, and the mysteries of 
ink-bottles and looking-glasses, to the concluding 
quatrain, 
‘And fear not lest Existence shut the 
On You and Me, to open it no more. 


The Cream of Life from out your Bowl shall pour 
Nine times—ere it lie broken on the floor,’ 


Door 


with the absurd little angel-pussy soaring away 
from a broken milk-bowl on the opposite page, 
every stanza and every picture is irresistible. It 
is almost useless to quote, since we cannot repro- 
duce the pictures, but we are tempted to give 
one or two of the stanzas. Here is the moth- 
eaten alley cat’s advice to the Kitten: 

‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

The Backyard fence and heard great argument. 

About it and about, yet ever more 

Came out with fewer fur than in I went.’ 
And this is the Kitten’s reflection on a tenanted 
mouse-trap: 

‘Tis but @ Tent where takes his one Night's Rest 

A Rodent to the Realms of Death ress'd, 


When Cook, arising, looks for him and then — 
Baits, and prepares it for another Guest.’ 


An art book at once beautiful and of peculiar 
interest and uniqueness is the collection of 
‘Drawings of Hans Holbein,’ the first volume in 
a series of ‘Drawings of the Great Masters’ 
(imported by Seribner). It is tastefully bound 
in dull blue paper boards, stamped with a grace- 
ful design in gold, and backed with vellum. 
There are forty-eight quarto-sized plates, some 
in half-tone on white paper, others printed in 
tints and mounted on a paper of harmonious 
shade; so that the publication is, to begin with, 
a luxurious and unusually alluring book of pic- 
tures. An introduction by Mr. A. L. Baldry, 
brief but pithy and suggestive, furnishes the 
‘backing’ that so many otherwise similar works 
lack, and adds greatly to the value of the povxt- 
folio, both for art students and casual purchasers. 
Most of the drawings here reproduced belong to 
the famous Windsor collection of eighty-seven 
portraits, whose checkered history Mr. Baldry 
traces down to the present time. Many of these, 
such as the portraits of the More family, of 
John Colet, Anne Boleyn, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Jane Seymour, Edward VI., and Philip Melanch- 
thon, are of decided historical interest, apart 
from their artistic value. Besides the Windsor 
drawings, there are a few from originals pre- 
served at Basle, among them being one study 
of sheep and several interesting German types. 
Mr. Baldry’s introduction sums up the essential 
faets of Holbein’s life, with especial reference 
to his comprehensive artistic training and his 
many-sided artistic career, discusses very briefly 
his methods and aims in portraiture, and then 
turns to the specific subjects of the drawings. 
Attention is ealled to the master-touch that is as 
evident in Holbein’s most fugitive work as in his 
most ambitious painting, to the ‘exquisite eombi- 





nation of delieaey and vigor’ which is the charaec- 
teristic mark of his drawings, and to ‘the 
instruetive variety in method’ which they dis- 
play, and which a corresponding variation in 
the mounting and coloring of the plates aims to 
reproduce. Mr. Baldry’s comment not only fits 
his readers to appreciate the drawings, but is 
so inspiring that it will lead them to make the 
portfolio a point of departure for further study. 

Mrs. Julia Cartwright Ady, in her account of 
‘The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli’ (Dut- 
ton), does not assume that her work is particu- 
larly original; she acknowledges indebtedness to 
many previous writers, particularly to Mr. Beren- 
son and Mr. Herbert Horne, the chief recent 
authorities on the general subject, and to French 
and German commentators on the Sixtine fres- 
eoes, the Dante drawings, and the relation be- 
tween Savonarola and the Botticelli brothers. 
She explains, too, that, in spite of the keen mod- 
ern interest in Botticelli and the vast amount 
of study recently devoted to him, our knowledge 
of his history is still so seanty that no complete 
record can be given. The present work is an 
attempt to serve up the ‘fragments,’—to put 
together in accessible and fairly popular form 
the results of research and of criticism from 
the time when Ruskin re-discovered Botticelli to 
the present, when Walter Pater, the Pre-Raph- 
aelite painters, and a host of others have made 
his name familiar and interesting to the art- 
loving public. Mrs. Ady’s work is, of course, 
thoroughly standard and adequate, showing a 
full knowledge of the bibliography of the subject 
and an unusual ability to view her material in 
many different lights, and thus to make the most 
of it. The masters with whom the painter 
studied, the friends he loved, the environment 
that molded him, ‘his relations with the Medicis 
and the Florentine humanists on the one hand, 
and his connection with Savonarola and the 
Piagnone revival on the other,’ the life he lived 
and the pictures he painted, are all matters of 
interest to Mrs. Ady. Forty full-page plates 
and as many smaller pictures set in the text 
eke out the verbal descriptions of the paintings. 
A few portraits are reproduced, some of the 
mythical paintings, more of those dealing with 
sacred subjects, and seven of the curious draw- 
ings for the ‘Divine Comedy.’ A catalogue of 
Botticelli’s principal works, with their present 
locations, is appended. We, of course, cannot 
do justice here to the special critical merits of 
the book, but merely call attention to it as a 
volume altogether caleulated to appeal to the 
holiday buyer with a scholarly taste and a full 
purse. 

Students of English art will weleome the new 

popular edition of Sir Walter Armstrong’s mono- 
graph on Gainsborough, recently imported by the 
Messrs. Seribner. The work was first published 
several years ago in a magnificent folio edition, 
the price of which put it far out of the reach of 
the general public, and which was besides very 
eumbersome to handle. The present edition, 
while designated as popular, is still a very hand- 
some book, of convenient size, substantially 
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bound, printed on excellent paper, and embel- 
lished with eight photogravures and forty fine 
half-tones. These illustrations form a represen- 
tative collection of Gainsborough’s portraits and 
landscapes, and furnish a clear and adequate 
impression of his work. For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with the scope of the text, 
it may be said that it is a complete and scholarly 
biographical study, prefaced by a preliminary dis- 
eussion of the esthetic principles involved in 
Gainsborough’s methods, and by a chapter on 
‘English Art and the Precursors of Gainsbor- 
ough,’ which makes possible a comparative treat- 
ment later on. The biographer complains of the 
paucity of details for a life of Gainsborough, but 
he does not let his readers feel the deficiency. 
He fills out the skeleton of facts by an indus- 
trious following up of slight clues and a skilful 
use of whatever he can run down, producing a 
narrative at once vivacious and authoritative, 
interwoven with a singularly clear and illuminat- 
ing analysis of the painter’s art. A complete 
catalogue of Gainsborough’s pictures, including 
portraits, landscapes, and copies, is given in an 
appendix. 


Mr. N. Hudson Moore, known, to connoisseurs 
in old china and old furniture for his delightful 
researches among these fascinating possessions 
of our ancestors, has now put readers who are 
interested in lace in his debt by writing ‘The 
Lace Book.’ The volume is published in elab- 
orate form by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., with 
a charming cover design, borders of coffee-col- 
ored lace around each page, and about seventy 
illustrations. Many of the pictures are photo 

graphs showing rare specimens of lace; others 
are reproductions of famous pértraits in which 
rare and beautiful lace is a prominent feature. 
Mr. Moore evidently believes that association 
with its wearers, and with the dress and man- 
ners of a period, makes up a large part of the 
interest attaching to the study of lace. His 
pages are full of quaint anecdotes, citations from 
old diaries, letters and account-books, jinven- 
tories of royal wardrobes, sumptuary laws and 
trade statutes, couplets from observant poets and 
comedians, all showing how important a part 
ruffs and ruffles, frills and flounces, caps, aprons, 
stomachers, cuffs and collars, lappets and mantil- 
las played in the life of by-gone days. Whether 
one knows or cares anything about the technical 
side of the subject, he cannot help being inter- 
ested in the fact that Prince Charles spent fifteen 
pounds for the gold and silver lace on two night- 
eaps which he earried with him on his Spanish 
trip, or that King William the Silent once squan- 
dered one hundred and fifty-eight pounds for 
six point-lace cravats. The book is full of such 
litile items, fully half of them about the men, 
who seem to have been quite as vain and extrava- 
gant as the women, as long as fashion gave them 
the chance. For the more practical seeker after 
facts there is plenty of definite and explicit 
information. The first chapter, on ‘The Growth 
of Lace,’ is necessarily very general, but the 
other four, which treat respectively of Italian, 
Flemish, French and Spanish, English and Irish 





laces, are much less discursive, and about one- 
third of each chapter is devoted to a reference 
list which contains brief descriptions of all the 
principal kinds of lace included in the chapter 
title. ‘The Lace Book’ must be counted one of 
the most successful of the holiday publications. 

Another book on the same subject, but quite 
different in scope, method of treatment, and 
mechanical features, is Mr. Samuel L. Golden- 
berg’s manual called ‘Lace: Its Origin and His- 
tory’ (Brentano’s). Mr. Goldenberg makes no 
attempt to brush the dust from the early history 
of lace-making for the delectation of the col- 
lector or the dilettante. His aim is to furnish 
those whose relation to lace is primarily com- 
mercial with a simple but comprehensive treatise 
that will fit them to judge of lace, and serve as 
a practical guide in times of doubt. However, 
in spite of his very matter-of-fact attitude, he 
has found it impossible entirely to dissociate lace 
from its makers and wearers, or to get rid of 
all the romance that inevitably colors the sub- 
ject. Mr. Goldenberg’s book is practical with- 
out being dull; his information is summary and 
straight to the point; his tables of ‘Characteris- 
ties of the Different Types of Lace,’ which oceu- 
py two-thirds of the book, are complete, well- 
arranged, and explicit. This publication is of 
course not so sumptuous as ‘The Lace Book,’ 
but it is neat and attractive, and there are an 
abundance of well-printed plates. 

Probably no other city in the world presents 
so kaleidoscopic a combination of pulsing modern 
life, historical associations, and medimval 
romance as Vienna. In his book entitled ‘Imperial 
Vienna’ (John Lane), Mr. A. S. Levetus attempts 
to give his readers at least a glimpse of each of 
the city’s manifold interests and activities. One 
notable thing about the book is the fact that it 
is comprehensive without being barren,—an 
unusual combination, as readers of guide-books 
ean attest. Another striking feature is its wealth 
of illustration, furnished by Herr Erwin Puch- 
inger, whose interesting sketches of the architec- 
ture of the city and some of its street types 
form a delightful record of impressions, besides 
being a vivid commentary on the text. They are 
from sketches in charcoal, pencil, pen-and-ink, 
and wash, so that there is plenty of variety in 
method of treatment as well as in subject-matter. 
Mr. Levetus acknowledges special indebtedness 
to the Austrian Emperor, who gave author and 
illustrator permission to visit the- Hofburg and 
other palaces for the purpose of making observa- 
tions and drawings. This fact adds a special 
interest to the chapters about Austrian court life 
and ceremony. A number of chapters are devoted 
to old Vienna, several to picturesque historical 
incidents such as the visit of Napoleon, others 
treat of the magnificent galleries that house the 
national collections of painting and sculpture, 
of the musical and dramatic interests of the city, 
its universities, its society, and the life of its 
people. The cover design is very handsome, and 
the tinted paper attractive. 

Three toast books offer a wide field of choice 


to the seeker for after-dinner wit and wisdom. . 
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A very substantial and systematic collection is 
‘Toasts and Tributes,’ edited by Mr. Arthur 
Gray, and published by Messrs. Rohde & Has- 
kins. As its name suggests, it contains not only 
formal toasts, but also quotable sentiments. 
There is a short essay on the origin of toasts by 
the editor; another about the responsibilities of 
the toast-master by Mr. Allan Forman, and some 
epigrammatie post-prandial philosophy contrib- 
uted by Creswell Maclaughlin. These writers 
and others furnish a few original toasts, but the 
main strength of the volume lies in its large 
collection of standard quotations, conveniently 
arranged under twenty-five different headings 
and carefully indexed by subjects and authors. 
A few blank pages are left at the end of the 
book for the entry of original toasts or those 
heard at dinners. The volume is printed with 
rubricated title-page and running-heads and 
ornamental chapter-headings, and is bound in gay 
colors.—In lighter vein, wittier, and more strictly 
a toast-book, but, on the other hand, less com- 
plete and substantial, is the volume entitled 
*Prosit.’ It is issued by Messrs. Paul Elder & 
Co., under the auspices of the Spinner’s Club of 
San Francisco, who think that the state of the 
vine is the fitting place whence a toast-book 
should emanate. The California writers have 
contributed a number of original toasts and col- 
lected others, ancient and modern, including a 
few in foreign languages. Among the best of the 
newer ones is Mr. Jack London’s ‘A health to 
the man on trail this night; may his grub hold 
out; may his dogs keep their legs; may his 
matches never miss fire.’ The canvas cover 
shows an ingenious design by Mr. Gordon Ross, 
who also furnishes a very bibulous frontispiece. 
—The third book, ‘Waes Hael,’ written and 
compiled by Miss Edithe Lea Chase and Capt. 
W. E. P. French, and published by the Grafton 
Press, seems rather more representative than 
‘Prosit,’ and equally clever and up-to-date. 
Among its novel features are the tiny beer stein 
attached to the ribbon marker, the ‘apology’ in 
the form of a very clever parody of Kipling, and 
the grouping of the toasts according to the man- 
ner in which they should most appropriately 
be drunk. For example, toasts to Humanity, 
America, the Union, and the Flag are to be 
quaffed ‘In Bumpers’; the army and navy are 
to be toasted ‘In Red Wine’; sweethearts, wives 
and mothers, love and marriage need ‘The Lov- 
ing Cup’; wine and revelry are to be drunk 
‘From the Flowing Bowl’; the professions and 
such abstractions as music, literature, science, and 
wit, go down ‘In Mixed Ale’; while toasts to ‘The 
Day After,’ ‘The Men Who Lost,’ death and 
parting, use up ‘The Lees of the Wine Cup.’ 
There are some fourteen hundred toasts in the 
book, about one-third of which are new and origi- 
nal. The long list of toasts to colleges and to 
states of the Union will prove acceptable to 
harassed toast-masters. The book is carefully 
indexed and attractively printed and bound. 


This year’s additions to Messrs. Henry T. 
Coates & Co.’s ‘Photogravure Series’ of books 
of travel are ‘France: Historic and Romantic,’ 








in two volumes, and ‘Switzerland: Picturesque 
and Descriptive’ in one volume, both being the 
work of Mr. Joel Cook. They belong to the 
systematic, orderly, and objective class of trav- 
elers’ guides, and embody more detail than is 
essential to any except those persons who con- 
template a journey through the countries 
described. For this latter class, Mr. Cook’s 
volumes would prove excellent preparatory read- 
ing, and would serve equally well as guide-books, 
—though they are rather too heavy to carry 
about comfortably. Copious indices and deserip- 
tive running-heads make the contents available 
for hasty reference. The book about France 
opens with a chapter on the English Channel, 
wherein all the ports and places of interest on 
both shores are noted and described. Next comes 
the journey to Paris by several different routes, 
then a full description of the capital city and its 
environs. The remainder of the work describes 
various journeys from Paris; south to Provence 
and the Rhone valley, and to the Mediterranean 
and the Riviera, west into Britanny, southwest 
to the Bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees, and 
northeast into Flanders and Belgium, the last- 
named country being included because of its 
similarity to France in geography, language, and 
history. It seems as if Mr. Cook had neglected 
nothing in the way of either historic or romantic 
associations which could enrich his work. About 
fifty photogravure illustrations display the art, 
architecture, and landscape of the country. The 
volume on Switzerland includes the Rhine trip, 
which is generally combined by American visi- 
tors with the regular Swiss tour. The method 
of treatment is the same as in the other volumes, 
except that while legend and history get equal 
attention, scenie description naturally gets more, 
both in text and pictures. Western Switzerland, 
eastern Switzerland, the Upper Rhine, the Mid- 
dle Rhine and Main, the great Rhine Gorge, and 
the Lower Rhine are the six divisions of the 
tour. The volumes are handsomely bound, and 
each work is protected by cloth slip covers and 
a substantial cloth case. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson and his camera have in 
past years journeyed together through France, 
Scotland, Ireland, England, and New England. 
This year they have chosen to stay in America 
again, and have spent their time exploring some 
‘Highways and Byways of the South.’ The 
records of the expedition have been made into a 
handsome volume, plentifully illustrated from the 
author’s photographs, and very prettily bound, 
bearing the imprint of the Macmillan Co. As 
usual, Mr. Johnson has avoided the bustle of 
towns and cities; he gives no facts about the 
commercial progress of the New South, and takes 
no side on the race question. Instead he rambles 
through the woods and fields, stops for the night 
at isolated hamlets or lonely farmhouses, and 
describes the scenes along the way and the peo- 
ple he meets in his journeyings. Chapters like 
‘The Birthplace of Lincoln,’ ‘John Brown’s 
Town,’ or ‘Way Down upon the Suwanee River’ 
have an incidental historie or romantic interest, 
and so have many of the pictures; but the main 
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purpose of the book is to describe the unspoiled 
rural life of a picturesque part of America—the 
most picturesque part, Mr. Johnson calls it, and 
he ought to be a good judge. His studies of types 
like the Georgia ‘Cracker? and the Tennessee 
mountaineer are sympathetic and full of humor. 

Miss Esther Singleton is never at a loss for 
a subject on which to compile a volume of 
extracts by well-known authors. This year she 
has chosen to deal with ‘Famous Women,’ limit- 
ing the very elastic adjective by making it refer 
to women who have wielded an appreciable 
political influence. The list of such women of 
course includes many sovereigns, queens of the 
left hand, mistresses of salons whose interest in 
polities was intellectual, women like the Duchesses 
de Longueville and du Maine who plunged into 
civil strife for the love of intrigue, and a few 
like Agnes Sorel and Joan of Are whose sense 
of duty led them into the political arena. Of 
the forty women included by far the greater num- 
ber are French, and all but a very few of the 
rest are English. The selections, which deal 
chiefly with the political career of each subject, 
are chosen with a view to variety and pictur- 
esqueness as well as accuracy, and like all Miss 
Singleton’s compilations ‘Famous Women as 
Described by Great Writers’ is interesting read- 
ing. A portrait of each famous woman stands 
before the sketch of her career. The binding is 
uniform with the rest of Miss Singleton’s works. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Another book about famous French women is 
Miss Geraldine Brooks’s ‘Dames and Daughters 
of the Frenck Court’ (Crowell). But instead of 
treating her celebrities as founders of salons or 
as political and social leaders, Miss Brooks writes 
of their intimate family life, showing them liter- 
ally as ‘dames and daughters’ in their own homes. 
With this point in view, she has chosen from the 
innumerable characters at her disposal ten of 
the most natural and lovable—those that will 
stand close scrutiny and repay close acquaintance. 
All of them have been written about many times 
before, some by so discriminating an analyst of 
human nature as Sainte-Beuve; but Miss Brooks’s 
original and very American point of view and 
her fresh and racy style throw a new light upon 
her subjects. Portraits reproduced from famous 
paintings and a cheerful cover give a holiday 
air to the book. 

Parody, particularly clever parody, is so rare 
nowadays that one opens Miss Myrtle Reed’s 
“Book of Clever Beasts’ (Putnam), further 
described on the title page as ‘Studies in Unnatu- 
ral History,’ with a lively expectation of joys to 
eome, which fortunately is not doomed to dis- 
appointment. The tales purport to be written 
by Mr. Johnson-Sitdown, a telegraph operator, 
who is compelled by ill health to return to 
Nature, and resolves to make the most of his 
enforeed vacation in approved modern fashion 
by writing up his experiences. Little Upsidaisi, 
a field-mouse, Kitchi-Kitchi, a red squirrel, 
Jagg the Skootaway goat, Snoof, the big bear 
that lives off the garbage heap at the Geyser 
Hotel, Jenny Ragtail and Jim Crow, will at once 





suggest their originals to anybody who keeps up 
with the products of the Long-Seton-Roberts 
school. Little Upsidaisi communicates with Mr. 
Johnson-Sitdown by means of the Morse code, 
which unfortunately is also intelligible to Tom- 
Tom, the pet cat of the hermitage; Jim Crow sets 
his own broken leg in a clay cast; and the other 
‘clever beasts’ perform feats equally marvellous. 
Miss Reed is a daring punster, as well as an 
ingenious fabulist. Not content merely to enter- 
tain her readers with animal stories, she keeps 
up a running comment—or, rather, makes Mr. 
Johnson-Sitdown do so—upon the exigencies of 
the literary life and upon modern literary and 
seientifie (or pseudo-scientific) methods, Mr. 
Peter Newell’s nine pictures of the clever beasts 
add the finishing touch of drollery to the book. 

‘Yosemite Legends’ (Paul Elder & Co.) is one 
of the most original and artistic of the smaller 
holiday publications. The text consists of six 
short legends, each relating the substance of some 
ancient folk-song of the Ah-wah-nee-chee Indians, 
who dwelt in the Yosemite valley until the tribes 
of the pale-face drove them out. One of the 
legends tells how the Yosemite Fall got its name; 
another explains why the Indians fear the Bridal 
Veil; a third reveals the origin of the pointed 
rock that sticks up in the cliff between the fall 
and the cafion of the Arrow-wood. There is a 
weird legend of Mirror Lake, and a bit of history 
about the three sons of the last great chief of 
the Ah-wah-nee-chee, who were captured at the 
oase of the triple peak called thereafter ‘The 
Three Brothers.’ The stories are admirably 
related by Miss Bertha H. Smith, who succeeds 
in transcribing the impressiveness, the sense of 
mystery, and the barbaric poetry of the originals 
into her earefully finished and dramatic little 
sketches. Miss Florence Lundborg, the illus- 
trator, has furnished a dozen full-page wash- 
drawings of a mystical, impressionistic sort, 
showing the valley as it might appear to the 
awed and frightened tribesman who has fallen 
under the spell of the legends. These drawings 
are reproduced in color, as are the marginal 
decorations, whose curious patterns suggest the 
designs of Indian pottery and baskets. 

‘Kitty of the Roses’ is the sentimental little 
romance of a young architect who found the lady 
of his dreams in a rose-garden, had to leave her 
before he had more than found her, just failed 
to see her again before she sailed for Algiers, 
and at last caught her once for all in the rose- 
garden. Roses, pink, white, and red, riot through 
the story, which is simply and prettily told. Mr. 
Ralph Henry Barbour is the author, Mr. Frederic 
J. von Rapp the illustrator, and the J. B. Lippin- 
eott Co. the publishers. The pink cloth cover is 
stamped in gold, with a gold border framing a 
vignette of Kitty,—a form of cover decoration 
that seems to be very popular this season. The 
illustrations are tinted, and the page margins are 
filled with long-stemmed roses. 

‘The Entirely New Cynie’s Calendar of 
Revised Wisdom for 1905’ (Paul Elder & Co.) 
appears in the same familiar gingham cover, with 
the same familiar and fantastic decorations in 
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red and black, as in previous issues; but this 
year the twisted proverbs and the illustrations 
accompanying them are all new. Possibly this 
seeond crop of cynicism is not quite so fresh and 
sparkling as the first, but it is still sprightly 
enough to be very entertaining to ecynies and 
others. There is really no reason for fault-find- 
ing when we get a number of new proverbs as 
good as these: ‘ Actresses will happen in the best 
regulated families,’ and ‘You will never miss 
water while the Champagne runs dry.’ Mr. 
Oliver Herford’s preface, ‘To the World at 
Large,’ is one of the best things in the book, 
and his picture ealled ‘The First Monday’ is 
another irresistible bit of fooling. Mr. Herford 
and his collaborators, Miss Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford and Mr. Addison Mizner, are putting all 
eynies in their debt by showing up the profession 
in so genial and pleasing a light. 

‘Gilhooleyisms’ is a little book of observations 
about life, made by ‘Lord Gilhooley’ (otherwise 
Mr. Frederick H. Seymour) and illustrated by 
Mr. Tom Fleming. The epigrams vary greatly 
in merit, their worst faults being that they 
generally take themselves too seriously and oc- 
easionally incline to triteness. ‘There are people 
who make themselves so ridiculous, living, that 
they are not forgotten when dead,’ just misses 
being very good; so does ‘The genius does one 
thing too well, and other things not well enough.’ 
These are fair samples of the book’s quality. 
We should like the observations better without 
the pictures, which emphasize the unpleasant 
eynicism of the text without adding to it either 
humor or point. (Stokes.) 


Of the same general sort, but cleverer and 
much better illustrated, is a little book of ‘Com- 
pleted Proverbs’ (Coates), by Mr. L. de V. 
Matthewman. ‘ ‘‘True love is grounded on es- 
teem,’’ but esteem rests upon no foundation,’ 
***Man proposes’’ when woman so permits,’ 
***Live within your means,’’ if you have any 
means of doing so,’—these excerpts will give an 
idea of the satirical-humorous treatment of the 
proverbs. They are genuinely illustrated and 
greatly improved by the pictures, which are 
witty and suggestive. These are the work of 
Mr. Clare Vietor Dwiggins, who has collaborated 
with Mr. Matthewman in previous volumes. 


‘Flower Fables and Fancies’ (Stokes), by 
Mr. N. Hudson Moore, is a sort of modernized, 
expanded, and de-sentimentalized version of the 
chapter on the language of flowers that always 
found a place in the ‘Friendship’s Offerings’ of 
our grandmothers. It contains a vast amount 
of pleasantly diversified information about flow- 
ers, references to them in English poetry and 
Greek or oriental myth, explanations of the odd 
conceits involved in local nomenclature, quaint 
superstitions about flowers, their religious sym- 
bolism, their medicinal uses, the lore of perfumes, 
the rites of May-day and other floral festivals, 
glimpses of old-time gardens, and occasionally a 
eurious bit of botanical information, or the his- 
tory of a floral mania like the tulip fad in Hol- 
land. The book is prettily gotten up, with tinted 





floral borders in various colors, a number of 
illustrations from photographs, and a dainty 
cover. 

Mr. John Uri Lloyd’s latest story, ‘Scroggins,’ 
is published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. in a 
handsome holiday edition, illustrated and deco- 
rated by Mr. Reginald B. Birch. Scroggins is a 
Rocky Mountain stage-driver, who, finding him- 
self suddenly a millionaire, first tries to spend 
his money and then goes back to his old home 
and gives it away, finally returning happily to 
the box-seat of the Gulch stage. The plot is 
perfectly conventional, but there is a good deal 
of pathos in the telling, and much sound sense 
in the old stage-driver’s philosophy of life. The 
cover, which simulates birch bark, with a pan- 
elled view of the Rockies set in across the top, 
is unique and effective. 

Of all the so-called pocket editions, the ‘Vest 
Pocket Series’ (Putnam) is probably the small- 
est, being literally tiny enough to slip conveni- 
ently into the receptacle indicated by its name. 
The text is printed lengthwise on the page, thus 
making it possible to use fairly large type with- 
out the necessity of breaking the lines of verse. 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ Browning’s 
‘Pied Piper’ and ‘The Last Ride’ (in one vol- 
ume), Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hall,’ and Burns’s 
‘Tam O’Shanter’ and ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’ (the last two furnished with glossaries), 
are some of the titles from which the man who 
wants a pocket companion—and the woman, too, 
if she can lay claim to a pocket—may make a 
choice. The little books open easily, and are 
bound in flexible morocco of various colors. 

There is no end to editions of the Rubdaiyat. 
A new one, which will interest the Omar cult 
because of its pictures, is offered by Messrs. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. It contains Edward FitzGer- 
ald’s original preface and is illustrated by twelve 
photogravures after the drawing of Mr. Gilbert 
James. Omarians who care for the Vedder 
illustrations will find Mr. James’s interpretations 
monotonous, lacking both in imagination and dra- 
matic quality. They all picture the poet and the 
lady to whom he sings, thus limiting their scope 
to the poet’s action and feeling instead of to 
the action and feeling of the poem. As the 
poster style precludes characterization, there is 
little left for- the artist to strive for except 
graceful composition and a Persian setting. 
These he certainly secures, and his designs, 
though they miss the subtler suggestions of the 
poem, are exceedingly decorative. 

A new volume in Mr. John Lane’s ‘Flowers of 
Parnassus’ series of bibelots is William Morris’s 
‘Defence of Guenevere,’ with six illustrations 
by Miss Jessie M. King. Last winter Mr. Lane 
published this poem, with a number of Morris’s 
shorter pieces, in a regulation-sized volume, 
which Miss King illustrated; and the pictures 
in the present edition appear to be reduced from 
those in the larger one. In this miniature size 


they are very dainty, and the little book will 
make the best sort of Christmas greeting for a 
friend who cares for Morris’s poetry. 
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‘The Wandering Host’ is a forceful little alle- 
gory by Dr. David Starr Jordan, published in 
holiday form, with decorative borders and a 
pretty cover, by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The text was first printed several years 
ago under the title of ‘The Story of the Innum- 
erable Company,’ by which name some readers 
may remember it. The present edition is revised 
and slightly enlarged. We do not see any reason 
why President Jordan’s singularly direet and 
vigorous style should mask itself in symbolism, 
and we like him better in ‘The Call of the Twen- 
tieth Century’ than in this allegorical argument 
for individualism in the moral and religious life. 
Nevertheless, his points are well taken, and his 
logie sound and convineing beneath the figurative 
dress. 

In the ‘Art Gift-book Series,’ of the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., with its pretty and unusual bind- 
ing and tinted marginal decorations, come two 
little books, ‘Divided, the Story of a Poem,’ by 
Miss Clara Laughlin, and ‘Gwen, an Idyll of the 
Canyon,’ by Ralph Connor. ‘Divided,’ which has 
already appeared in one of the magazines, is the 
story of a lonely and sentimental little girl, who 
happened upon an illustrated copy of Jean Inge- 
low’s poem of ‘Divided,’ liked its pictures, pored 
over its symbolism, and finally grasped its mean- 
ing by living through the same sad experience 
herself. Like all Miss Laughlin’s work, this 
story is a piece of special pleading,—a reminder 
that fame and a career, however splendid, are 
not worth the loss of love. It is simply and 
graphically written, and is well suited to its 
present tasteful setting. ‘Gwen,’ dedicated ‘to 
all who question the Why of human pain,’ is an 
episode taken from Ralph Connor’s popular 
novel, ‘The Sky Pilot.’ Standing by itself, it 
makes a vivid and convincing study of the Pilot’s 
wonderful power, and is just the gift with which 
to brighten the Christmas of a sad or sick friend. 
The marginal drawings are clever and sug- 
gestive. 

An illustrated holiday edition of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie’s ‘Parables of Life’ is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., with four new alle- 
gories added and eight drawings by Mr. W. 
Benda reproduced in photogravure. We like 
these parables as well as anything that Mr. 
Mabie has written lately. The imagery is grace- 
ful and sufficiently transparent, without being 
conventional, the movement rapid, and the 
thoughts vital, incisive, and inspiring. Mr. Ben- 
da’s drawings are quite in the spirit of the text, 
as well as being artistic in themselves and well 
reproduced. 

Among the calendars for the new year those 
issued by Mr. Alfred Bartlett are as usual dis- 
tinguished for their artistic designs and well 
selected quotations. The most novel among them 
is the small ‘Sepia Calendar,’ decorated with six 
landscapes from drawings by Miss Helen Sin- 
clair Pi‘terson. These are printed on the calen- 
dar she s directly from photographic negatives, 
and a touch of color is added by hand, making 
an original and pleasing effect. One of the least 
pretentious of Mr. Bartlett’s publications is ‘A 
Calendar of Inspiration,’ gotten up in his char- 





acteristic style with decorative borders and 
initials, and old English lettering, and printed 
in black and red. There are two sheets to the 
month, each containing a quotation from such 
masters of hope and good cheer as Stevenson, 
Dr. van Dyke, Phillips Brooks, Emerson, and 
David Swing. Similar in spirit and make-up, 
but larger and more elaborately colored. and 
decorated, is ‘The House of Life’ calendar. The 
quotations are of the same inspiring type, but 
less familiar. Six of the twelve sheets are 
printed in sepia and purple, the rest in sepia and 
ochre. The ‘Calendar of Prayers by Robert 
Louis Stevenson’ is not new, but the 1905 edition 
appears in four colors, every other page being 
done in green and gold. To say that the decora- 
tive setting, which suggests the pages of an 
illuminated missal, is beautiful enough for the 
prayers is high praise, but no more than is 
deserved. ‘The St. Cecilia Calendar’ is a single 
sheet, with a picture of the saint and a border 
around picture and calendar, for decoration.— 
‘A Book of Days’ is the title of a calendar issued 
by the Young People’s Religious Union, a Uni- 
tarian society. Each page contains the calendar 
for a week, with seven quotations taken from the 
works of some prominent Unitarian. There is no 
lack of good material for such a calendar, and 
in the present instance excellent use has been 
made of it. The calendar is tied up with green 
cord, is printed in green, and is bound in a green 
and gold cover.—Decidedly unique and as pretty 
as we always expect Japanese work to be, is a 
series of Japanese calendars published in Tokyo 
by T. Hasegawa. Two of the most elaborate are 
in the form of an oblong case or pocket prettily 
decorated. Into this slips a packet of twelve 
sheets, which can be sorted to get the current 
month uppermost. Each sheet shows a Japanese 
print, the designs in the smaller of the two ealen- 
dars being mostly landscapes and flowers, and 
in the larger consisting of street scenes and 
characteristic bits of Japanese life. The ‘Pagoda 
Calendar’ is made up of twelve crosswise sec- 
tions, which spread out to form a fascinating, 
many-storied pagoda, with quaint little figures 
perched on its various balconies. booklet 
calendars show respectively the flowers of the 
Japanese year, the landscapes of Tokyo, and ‘the 
months of Japanese children.’ The pictures in 
the last-named booklet suggest that life is one 
long and amusing holiday for Japanese boys and 
girls. Most unique of all is the ‘Calendar in 
Japanese Towels.’ An introduction explains that 
according to Japanese standards every household 
utensil must be decorative as well as useful, and 
that the patterns on towels are almost as varied, 
beautiful, and full of symbolism as the patterns 
on china or screens, Having looked through the 
calendar, each page of which has for its back- 
ground a towel pattern, we are ready to credit 
this statement.— Very gaudy in comparison with 
the dainty Japanese calendars just mentioned 
are three published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. ‘The Coon Calendar’ is eonceived along the 
lines of broad caricature, the twelve large and 
brightly colored pictures being accompanied by 
verses in negro dialect describing the various 
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types. ‘Gems from the Poets’ is a floral calen- 
dar, or rather a series of flower pictures, each 
accompanied by a ‘gem’ on the general floral 
theme. The calendar proper is a mere accessory, 
and is contained in a small appendage fastened 
by ribbons to the large sheets. The ‘ Friendship 
Calendar’ contains twelve quotations from a wide 
range of authors. The borders and initials are 
in colors, and are fairly artistic in design. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
I. 





Judging from the few books remaining for con- 
sideration in this second of our two articles 
devoted to the children’s books of the present 
season, it would seem that the output this year 
has been at once more forward and less prolific 
than for several seasons past. But the residue 
with which we have now to deal contains a number 
of books of more than ordinary merit. Especially 
praiseworthy are several new editions or new 
adaptations of books that have gladdened the hearis 
of past generations, and these will have our first 
attention. 


It is doubtful if many children will 
be able to appreciate fully the charm 
of the setting in which is offered to 
them the series of ‘Stories from Shakespeare’s 
Plays’ (Dent-Dutton.) These dainty volumes have 
all the outward characteristics of the well-known 
‘Temple Shakespeare,’ being issued in the same 
convenient form, with the same beauty of typog- 
raphy and binding, and possessing the added 
attraction of graceful illustrations. The stories 
are retold, simply and sensibly, by Mrs. Alice 
Spencer Hoffman, with the aid of plentiful 
extracts from the plays themselves. Two vol- 
umes have so far appeared: ‘The Tempest,’ 
illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, and ‘King Richard 
IL,’ with drawings by Miss Dora Curtis.—Of special 
distinction also is the handsome new edition of 

Anna Jameson’s ‘Shakespeare’s Heroines’ 
(Dutton). The text requires no comment at this 
time; it need only be said that Mr. W. Paget has 
illustrated the book most sumptuously, his six full- 
page pictures in color and seventy drawings in half- 
tone leaving little to be desired.—Prof. U. Waldo 
Cutler has utilized the wealth of splendid material 
in Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’ for his 
volume of ‘Stories of King Arthur and his Knights’ 
(Crowell). Simplification of both the narrative and 
the language in which it is told have been con- 
stantly in the editor’s mind, and the result is a 
book unusually attractive to children.—A somewhat 
similar service has been performed for another 
old favorite in the ‘Stories of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Outlaws’ (Crowell), by Mr. J. Walker 
MeSpadden. The old ballads are the sources from 
which the several tales have been derived, and 
stanzas from them preface every chapter. This 
book and the one just mentioned are issued in 
uniform style in the series of ‘Children’s Favor- 
ite Classics,’ with colored frontispieces and other 
illustrations. 


Old books in 
new covers. 


There is not much poetry, as distin- 
guished from mere jingle, among the 
children’s books this year, but the 
little that there is deserves prominent mention. 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has prepared a new and 
enlarged edition of her ‘Rhymes and Jingles’ 


Poetry, new 
and old. 





(Scribner), known to younger readers for thirty 
years past. The pieces newly included show no 
trace of their author’s more than three score years, 
but are as fresh and youthful as their predecessors 
of a long generation ago. The book has been 
beautifully illustrated and decorated by Miss Sarah 
S. Stilwell, in a style uniform with Mr. Charles 
Robinson’s pictorial setting of ‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses.’— Miss Stilwell has also designed the 
pictures for Miss Katharine Pyle’s ‘Childhood’ 
(Dutton), using a combination of delicate reds and 
blacks, and achieving marked success. The verses 
are tender and graceful, and of more merit than 
usually goes to the entertainment of American 
children.— The poems of the late Blanche Mary 
Channing have been posthumously collected, and 
are published in a pretty little book called ‘Lullaby 
Castle and Other Poems’ (Little, Brown & Co.). 
More than half of the poems in the collection are 
intended for children, and they possess a delicacy 
of feeling which deserves to make them widely 
known. — An excellent book in everything but name 
is the quarto volume entitled ‘Babies’ Classics’ 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), in which are brought 
together some two score poems for children by 
standard authors. The compiler, Miss Lilia Scott 
MacDonald, has made a most intelligent selection, 
including a number of old-time favorites by such 
forgotten writers as Jane and Ann Taylor and 
Mary Howitt. The illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes are nothing less than a rare artistic treat. 


Among books having to do with 
school and college life, the collection 
of short stories brought together by 
Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier under the collective 
title of ‘Boys of St. Timothy’s’ (Scribner) deserves 
high praise. The school concerned is that of St. 
Mark’s of Southborough, Mass., and the deeds of 
its youth are set forth in a series of entertaining 
episodes. Most of these, but not all, are concerned 
with athletic sports and the playing fields, and all 
are instinct with the spirit of honorable competi- 
tion. The book is cleverly illustrated by various 
hands.—A service somewhat similar to that of Mr. 
Pier’s for St. Mark’s has been done for Phillips 
Exeter Academy by Mr. Albertus T. Dudley in his 
story called ‘Making the Nine’ (Lee & Shepard). 
The interest of the book, as the title indicates, is 
with baseball. It shows the spiritual side of a 
game which Americans hold in too little esteem, 
describing how a lad both young and slight wins 
his way to a place on the school nine by the 
patient development of every manly quality. — If 
Mr. Leslie W. Quirk had not been quite so eager 
to make his hero heroic, his story called ‘Baby 
Elton, Quarter-Back’ (Century Co.) would take 
equal rank with the two just mentioned. It deals 
with a boy’s freshman year in college, and gives 
him an amount of glory that is almost overwhelm- 
ing. It is a well-told story, nevertheless, with 
plenty of exciting incidents.—‘Helen Grant’s 
Friends’ (Lee & Shepard) has to do with a young 
person whom Miss Amanda M. Douglas has already 
made familiar to us in a previous book called 
‘Helen Grant’s Schooldays.’? The new story 
describes how the heroine won her way through a 
secondary school with the help (and occasional 
hindrance) of her numerous friends. — Miss Amy 
Brooks also brings a familiar figure to the front 
once more in ‘Dorothy Dainty at School’ (Lee & 
Shepard). Dorothy’s mild adventures at Aunt 
Charlotte’s educational institution are eclipsed in 
interest by the much more thrilling experiences of 
little Nancy Ferris, who is kidnapped and made 
to dance upon the stage. 


Stories of 
school life. 
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A little brother and sister living with 
their deserted and unhappy mother 
come down very late Christmas Eve 
and surprise a real Santa Claus; who turns out to 
be their father, returned from long wanderings 
restored to moral sanity and in possession of great 
wealth. This is the situation described in Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell’s tale called ‘Mr. Kris Kringle,’ now 
published in a new edition by Messrs. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. The pictures, by Mr. Clyde 0. 
. DeLand, are thoroughly harmonious with the atmos- 
phere of the charming little story.— A book with 
the genuine holiday flavor is Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller’s ‘ Kristy’s Queer Christmas’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Little Kristy gathers a number of 
interesting grown folk about a great hearth fire 
on Christmas evening in order to have them describe 
the most wonderful thing that ever happened to 
each of them on that wonderful day. The result 
is a series of tales which cover pretty much all of 
America in scene, and which are in turn heroic, 
thrilling, and humorous. — The scene of ‘ Dandelion 
Cottage’ (Holt) is laid by its author, Miss Carroll 
Watson Rankin, in northern Michigan, where a 
number of girls and an occasional boy work out 
their destiny in what had been the rectory of the 
small town. The story is one of difficulties bravely 
overcome, and the humor of the tale is well borne 
out in the pictures by Florence Scovel Shinn and 
Elizabeth R. Finley.— To escape treatment more 
rigid than kind the heroine of Miss Harriet A. 
Cheever’s ‘Lou’ (Estes) runs away from the insti- 
tution in which she had been placed as an orphan, 
and finds happiness at the end of her long journey. 
— How a small middle-class London lad wins his 
way to the esteem of his elder brothers is told most 
attractively by Mr. B. A. Clarke in ‘Minnows and 
Tritons’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), the little chap having 
the most exhilarating adventures with wild animais 
and robbers during the process. 


The second volume of Mr. Edward 8. 
Ellis’s ‘Colonial Series’ is called 
‘Cromwell of Virginia: A Story of 
Bacon’s Rebellion’ (Coates), and it utilizes afresh 
some of the characters of ‘An American King,’ 
published last year. An interesting struggle indi- 
eative of the high spirit of the settlers which was 
eventually to win them independence occupies the 
narrative. — How a small family of boys and girls 
defended their home in their father’s absence dur- 
ing the last French and Indian war makes the 
exciting topic of Mr. James Otis’s ‘Defending the 
Island: A Story of Bar Harbor in 1758’ (Estes). 
—A new volume in the ‘Holly Tree Series’ is Mr. 
H. Irving Hancock’s ‘Chuggins, the Youngest Hero 
in the Army: A Tale of the Capture of Santiago’ 
(Altemus). It is a convincing account of what 
befell a lad of thirteen who wished to fight because 
his ancestors had, and who made his way to Cuba 
as a stowaway. The colored frontispiece and other 
illustrations are by Mr. J. C, Claghorn.— We come 
almost to contemporary affairs in Mr. Edward 
Stratemeyer’s ‘Under the Mikado’s Flag; or, Young 
Soldiers of Fortune’ (Lee & Shepard). The boy 
heroes already known to readers of previous vol- 
umes in Mr. Stratemeyer’s ‘Old Glory Series’ are 
in Korea when the present war with Russia breaks 
forth, and they follow the fortunes of the Japanese 
through the battle of Liao-Yang. 


It would be a queer sort of child 
indeed that could resist the charm of 
the little animal books written and 
illustrated in color by Miss Beatrix Potter. ‘The 
Tale of Benjamin Bunny’ and ‘The Tale of Two Bad 
Mice’ are the titles of this year’s additions to the 


Stories of 
home life. 


Four tales 
of adventure. 


Good books 
of all sorts. 





list. For smaller children nothing more delightful 
in their own unique way could possibly be found. 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co. publish the series. — Mr. 
Gelett Burgess’s cheerful and fascinating Goops 
reappear this season in a volume comprehensively 
entitled ‘Goop Tales Alphabetically Told: A Study 
of the Behavior of some Fifty-Two Individuals, 
Each of which, while Mainly Virtuous, yet has 
some One Human and Redeeming Fault’ (Stokes). 
While children can hardly fail to enjoy the peculiar 
Goop characteristics, we fancy that Mr. Burgess’s 
clever drawings and verses will make their strong- 
est appeal to the ‘grown-up.’— A book of fairy tales 
from the versatile pen of the late Thomas Dunn 
English is among the pleasant surprises of the sea- 
son. It is called ‘The Little’'Giant, The Big Dwarf, 
and Two Other Wonder Tales’ (McClurg), and is 
addressed to ‘boys and girls from eight to eighty 
years old.’ The ‘two other’ tales are ‘The Four 
Rescues’ and ‘The Adventures of Wydawayk,’ this 
last now appearing in print for the first time. All 
the stories are quaint and humorous in the best 
sense of those words, and their effect is greatly 
heightened by the graceful drawings of Mrs. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. — Another admirable book intended 
for small children is Mrs. Mary Austin’s ‘The 
Basket Woman’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), in which 
are told a number of fanciful tales based upon 
Indian myths of the California desert. The book is 
marked throughout by imagination and literary 
skill, and the whole effect is delightful. — Mrs. 
Frances Trego Montgomery’s ‘On a Lark to the 
Planets’ (Saalfield) is a sequel to last year’s 
‘Wonderful Electric Elephant.’ In the new book the 
children take a ballon trip as far as the Milky 
Way, taik with the classical gods, and have adven- 
tures many and various before their safe return to 
earth. The illustrations in color are by Miss Wini- 
fred D. Elrod.—Of the simplest words of one 
syllable Miss Clara Murray has composed the little 
stories in her book called ‘The Child at Play’ (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.). ‘The tales are intended for very 
small children indeed, and there are suitable pic- 
tures in color by Mr. Hermann Hayer. — Rev. 
Augustus Mendon Lord has written a delightful 
little account of children all over Europe in his 
book entitled ‘The Touch of Nature: Little Stories 
of Great People’ (American Unitarian Association). 
Child life in Italy, Spain, Hungary, Ireland, and 
many other countries is here described in a way 
to appeal strongly to the young mind. — Of a simi- 
lar sort, but going much farther afield in its range, 
in Miss Lulu Maude Chance’s ‘Little Folks of Many 
Lands’ (Ginn). The book is fully illustrated. — 
In ‘The Story of a Mission Indian; or, Sunshine in 
a Dark Place’ (Badger), Miss Kathryn Wallace has 
depicted the life led by the Indian children in the 
California missions before the coming of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The book will perform a praiseworthy 
service in telling the shameful truth of the treat- 
ment accorded these once happy people. 


Dr. Edward Cannan of the University of London 
has edited for modern students of economics the 
greatest of all economic classics—‘ An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.’ 
The text is that of the fifth edition, carefully 
collated with the others. The notes and commen- 
taries of the editor are judicious and reverential, 
and are just what the modern student needs as 
a guide for the study of Adam Smith. The edition 
is in handsome library form, in two volumes, and 
is published in this country by Messrs. G, P, Put- 
nam’s Sons, 
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NOTES. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons import a charm- 
ing new edition of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Edinburgh,’ 
printed on fine paper, bound in tasteful buckram, 
and illustrated. 

A new text-book of Psychology, prepared by Prof. 
James Rowland Angell of the University of Chi- 
cago, is promised for early publication by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

‘A Guide to Englisa Syntax’ and ‘The Study of 
Ivanhoe’ are two pamphlet issues in the ‘Study- 
Guide Series,’ prepared and published by Mrs. H. 
A. Davidson, Cambridge. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon’s new novel, ‘The Clans- 
man,’ is now in the hands of his publishers, 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., and will appear 
about the middle of next month. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years’ is reissued, two volumes in one, by 
the Macmillan Co. The new edition is revised, and 
includes three additional chapters. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons republish, in a 
seventh revised and enlarged edition, the Rev. 
William Elliot Griffis’s ‘Corea, the Hermit Nation,’ 
now for over twenty years a standard work. 

‘The Book of the Iris,’ by Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, 
is a new volume in the series of ‘Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,’ published by Mr. John Lane. 
This series now numbers twenty-one volumes. 

‘How to Study Shakespeare,’ by Mr. William 
H. Fleming, has reached Series IV. This useful 
little publication (five or six plays to a volume) 
comes to us from Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

‘Lessons in Music Form,’ by Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius, is a recent publication of the Oliver Ditson 
Co. It is ‘a manual of analysis of all the structural 
factors and designs employed in musical composi- 
tion. 

The Barrows Lectures delivered in 1902-3 in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan by Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
will be published shortly in book form by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

We are glad to note that the ‘International’ 
Webster’s Dictionary and its abridgments have 
received the well-deserved distinction of a Grand 
Prize (the highest award) from the Superior Jury 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

The eventful and romantic life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, has been made the 
basis of a novel which Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. will publish in the early Spring. The author 
is an Englishman who is said to have made an 
intimate study of Disraeli’s career. 

The ‘Life and Correspondence of John Duke, 
Lord Coleridge’ will be published at once by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. Another imminent pub- 
lication of the same firm is a volume on India, 
written by Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, 
late Superintendent of the Survey of India. 

A collection of ‘Letters of Henrik Ibsen,’ as 
translated by Mr. John Nilsen Laurvik, is 
announced for early issue by Messrs. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. The selection has been made by a son of 
the dramatist, with his father’s sanction, and the 
letters included cover the period from 1849 to 1898. 

Baedeker’s ‘Paris and Environs,’ imported by 
the Messrs. Scribner, is the fifteenth revised edition 
ef that most useful of all manuals for the visitor 
to the French capitol. It offers no noticeable 
departure from previous editions, but has all the 
additions necessary to bring it strictly up to date. 





A complete account of the proceedings of the 
Hawthorne Centenary celebration, held at Concord 
last July, together with the speeches and addresses 
delivered on that occasion, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Count Tolstoy’s ‘Bethink Yourselves!’ is now 
published in book form by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., which makes the third publication of this 
eloquent work which we have had occasion to 
chronicle. We hope thet it will be still further 
multiplied, until it reaches every intelligent person 
in the United States. 

A most atttactive and well-prepared bookseller’s 
catalogue is the ‘Partial List of a Unique Exhibi- 
tion of the Work of the French Illustrators of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ issued by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The typography is in the French 
manner, and there are a rumber of reproduced 
title-pages and illustrations. 


‘The Star of Bethlehem’ is a miracle play of the 
nativity, reconstructed by Professor Charles Mills 
Gayley from a number of plays of the Towneley 
and other cycles, and adapted to modern condi- 
tions. It was composed for Mr. Ben Greet, and has 
been performed by his company. It is published in 
a tasteful volume by Messrs. Fox, Duffield & Co. 

A Hawthorne Bibliography, compiled by Miss 
Nina E. Browne of the Boston Athenaeum, is in 

reparation for Spring publication by Messrs. 
Senghten, Mifflin & Co. It will contain references 
to all known items in print either by or about 
Hawthorne, conveniently classified and made 
especially serviceable by a double entry magazine 
index. 

As no copy of the first edition of Bacon’s Essays 
is known to be in this country, book-collectors 
will be glad to know that a facsimile reprint of 
this rare edition, published in 1597, will be made 
from the copy in the British Museum by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and published in a limited 
edition in one volume as near the size of the origi- 
nal work as is possible. 


According to the announcement of its publisher, 
Mr. William Abbatt of New York, the old ‘Maga- 
zine of American History’ will be re-established 
early in the coming year. The name of the new 
series will be that under which the publication 
was started in 1877, ‘The Magazine of American 
History, with Notes and Queries.’ Contributions 
are promised from a number of well-known histori- 
eal writers. 


‘Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto’ 
is the title of a work edited by Professor Edward 
G. Bourne, and published in two volumes by Messrs. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. in their ‘Trail Makers’ series 
of reprints and translations. The work includes the 
narrative of the Knight of Elvas and that of 
Luys Hernandez de Biedma. It also contains an 
account of de Soto’s expedition taken from Oviedo, 
and based upon the diary of Rodrigo Ranjel. 
There is also a life of the explorer by Mr. Buck- 
ingham Smith. 

Prominent among the contents of ‘The Inter- 
national Studio’ for December is a forcible article 
by Mr. R. Harold Paget relative to the proposed 
remodelling and ‘improvement’ of the old State 
Capitol at Richmond, Virginia. In directing atten- 
tion to this particular instance of official desecra- 
tion, it is to be hoped that Mr. Paget’s article 
will have some effect in arousing national senti- 
ment to a realization of the fact that without 
the most active sort of preventive measures many 
of our historic public buildings are likely to be 
obliterated within a very few years, 
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Two special bibliographies which librarians and 
others should find of value have lately been issued 
by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. One isa ‘Classi- 
fied Catalogue of Scientific and Technologicai 
Books,’ prepared by a committee of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Edueation; the 
other is a list of ‘Books and Helps for Nature 
Study,’ compiled by Mr. D. Lange, Supervisor 
of Nature Study in the Public Schools of St. Paul. 

‘An Irish-English me te poll ’ the work of the 
Rev. Patrick 8. Dinneen, is lished by Mr. David 
Nutt of London. It is a compilation of about 
twelve thousand words in the modern Irish lan- 
guage, with explanations in English, and should 
contribute materially to the renewed study of that 
idiom. There is an appendix of verbal paradigms. 
The work is of moderate size, although containing 
eight hundred pages, and is vouched for by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde and others of authority. 


Among the promised features of ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly’ during the coming year, the widest inter- 
est will undoubtedly centre upon the reproduction 
of 'Thoreau’s hitherto unpublished Private Journal, 
as edited by Mr. Bradford Torrey. Entertainment 
of a rare sort may also be expected in the remin- 
iscences of Charles Godfrey Leland, from the pen 
of his niece and literary executor, "Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, to appear under the title of ‘Hans 
Breitmann Papers.’ Besides these, there will be 
an anonymous series of ‘Letters to Literary 
Statesmen,’ a new serial by Miss Margaret Sher- 
wood, a connected group of historical articles by 
Prof. William Garrott Brown dealing with ‘The 
Tenth Decade of the United States,’ and the 
usual variety of stories, poems, and essays. 








LIST OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, containing 115 titles, includes books 
received by THE D1at since its last issue. ] 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Tue Lace Boox. By N. Hudson Moore. Iilus. 
top, pp. 206. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. 
IMPERIAL VIENNA: An Account of its History, Traditions, 
and Arts. By A. S. Levetus; illus. by Erwin Puchin- 
ger. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 431. John 

$5. net. 

ENGLISH IpYLLS. New vols.: Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell; 
The Vicar of a by Oliver’ Goldsmith. Each 
illus. in color by EB. Brock. 12mo, - tops, 
uncut, E. P. Dutton & Co. Per vol., $2. net. 

THE Lire AND ART OF SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
large 4to, gilt top, pp. 205. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4. net. 

DRAWINGS OF HOLBEIN. 
Large 4to, gilt top 


, 4to, gilt 
net. 


With essay by A. L. Baldry. 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net. 


Kitty or THE Roses. By Ralph Henry Barbour; illus. 
in color, etc., by Frederic J. von Rapp. 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 174. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

PARABLES OF Lire. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
edition, illus. in photogravure by W. Benda. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 158. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Scrocerns. By John Uri Lloyd; illus. and decorated by 

B. Birch. * suse: gilt top, uncut, pp. 119. Dodd, 


R. 
Mead & Co. 
THE RUBAIYAT OmaR KHAYYAM. Trans. by Hdward 
titus. in photogravure by Gilbert James. 


New 


FitzGerald; 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 160. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


— gilt top, PP. "303. The Grafton Press. 


THe RUBAIYAT OF A PERSIAN KITTEN. Written and illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. 12mo. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1. net. 

GEMS FROM THE Ports: A Calendar for 1905. 
in color, 4to. E. P. Dutton @ Co. $1.50. 

FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR for 1905. Printed in color, large 
8vo. B. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


Printed 





THe WANDERING Host. By David Starr Jordan. With 
decorations, 8vo, gilt top, Pp. 30. American Uni- 
tarian Association. 90 cts. net. 

CoMPLETED PROVERBS. By Lisle de Vaux Matthewman; 
pictured by Clare Victor Dwiggine. 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 100. H. T. Coates & Co. 80 cts. net. 

THE Coon CALENDAR FoR 1905. Boy Louise Quarles Bonte 
and George Willard aa Printed in color, 4to. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE. ie William Morris; illus. 
by Jessie M. King. 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 45. 
‘Flowers of Parnassus.’ John Lane. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SHAKESPEARE’s HeERoINES. By Anna Jameson; illus. in 
color, etc., by W. —, 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 308. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.5 

DANDELION CoTTaGE. By Carvel! Watson oe 
12mo, pp. 312. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

UNDER THE MIKADO’s FLAG; or, Young meoeiers of For- 
tune. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
305. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

THe TovucH OF NATURE: Little Stories of Great eee. 
Retold by Augustus Mendon Lord. Iilus., aie, gilt 
top, pp. 146. American Unitarian Association. $1. 
net. 


Tilus., 


Mr. Kris Krincte: A Christmas Tale. 
Mitchell. Illus., aaae 
George W. Jacobs a a 

CROMWELL OF VIRGI ” St ory 
By Edward §. Ellis, nat 


By 8S. Weir 
S top, uncut, pp. 105. 


of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 380. 
H. T. Coates & Co. 

Tue Story OF A MISSION INDIAN; or, Sunshine in a Dark 
Place. By Kathryn Wallace. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 64. 
R. G. Badger. $1. 

LitTLe FoLKs In Many Lanps. By Lulu Maude Chance. 
Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 112. Ginn & Co. 
CuuGGINs, the Youngest Hero with the Army: A Tale of 

the Capture of Santiago. By H. Irving Hancock. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 93. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 
WitcHery Ways. By Amos R. Wells. Illus., 16mo, pp. 
1 Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 
Five LittLe STRANGERS, and How They Came to Live in 
America. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 176. American Book Co. 40 cts. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1852-3, 1855-6. 

Including a Record of a Variety of Thackerayana. 

By James Grant Wilson; with bibliography by Fred- 

erick S. Dickson. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 

etc., large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $10. net. 

Tue Story or My StrucGites: The Memoirs of Arminius 

In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 

gilt tops, uncut. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF KinG James II. of England. By 
the author of ‘Life of Sir Kenelm Digby’; with 
introduction by the Right Rev. F. A. Casquet, D.D. 
Illus. in gg ge) 8vo, pp. 502. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.80 net. 

Tue True Henry CLAY. By Joseph M. Rogers. Illus., 
+ gilt top, uncut, PP. 388. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

net. 

om ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 

Sidney Lee. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 337. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 
RAHAM LINCOLN. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtesr, Ph.D. 
With portrait, 12mo, gilt ~*~, pp. 389. ‘ American 
Crisis Biographies.’ Georg . Jacobs & Co. $1.25 


net. 
By Isaac Hull Platt. With phos: 


WaLt WHITMAN. 
gravure portrait, 24mo, gilt top, ena mp. 2 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


‘Beacon Biographies.’ 
HISTORY. 


cts. net. 
THE AMERICAN NATION: A_ History, 
Sources, by Associated Scholars. ted by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. First Series, Foundations of the 
Nation. In 5 vols., =, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Harper & Brothers. $9. 
THe UNITED STATES OF hl By Edwin Erle 
Sparks, Ph.D. In 2 parts, illus., 12mo. ‘Story of 
the Nations.’ G. P. tnam’s Sons. $1.25 oo 
NAPoLEoNIc Stupres. By J. Hollend Rose, Litt.D. 8vo. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 398. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO DE SoTo. Edited 
by Edward Gaylord Bourne. In 2 vols., illus., 16mo. 
‘The Trail Makers.’ A. S. Barnes & Co. $2. net. 
EVOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION of eS United 
States of America, and ag > the Mon 
— * John A. D. iy wat top, 
pp. Houghton, Mifflin ™ Se. $1.5 


aoe Original 
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History oF THe Untrep States from the Compromise of 
1 By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D. Vol. V., 1864- 

a Re gilt top, uncut, pp. 659. Mac- 

net. 

Buia y 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. IX., Flint’s Letters from 
America, 1818-1820. = top, uncut, pp. 
333. Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 

Tus Men Wo MADE THE Nation: An Outline of A, -~ 
States History from 1760 to 1865. By Edwin Erie 
Sparks, PhD. New edition; 12mo, pp. is Mac- 
millan Co. $1. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lerrers or JoHN RuSsKIN TO CHARLES <7 NorTon. 
In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., Svo, gilt tops, 


uncut. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $4. net. 
A History or Baritisu Porrry, from the Earliest Times 
= i nning of the Twentieth Century. By F. 
n 


Large S8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 

682. Charles Scribner's Sons. = 

Rerrospects. By William rs 8vo, ak pp. 310. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Srupres mn Virem. By Terrot cee Glover, M.A. 
are Sra, uncut, pp. 312. Longmans, Green & Co. 

. ne 

Tus Secret or Perrarcn. By Edmund James Mills. 
Illus. in ppeperevere, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
Pp. 219. . $38. net. 

Watt Whairman’s Diary In Canapa. With extracts 
from other of his diaries and literary note-books. 
Edited by William Sloane Kennedy. With — 
—,7 portrait, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 73. al 

nard & Co. $2.50 net. 

AN AMERICAN Primer. By Walt Whitman. Edited by 
Horace Traubel With photogravure trait and 
wy. 8vo, uncut, pp. 35. mall, 
nard net. 

THE ES, Ports since Dantes. Accompanied by 
verse translations. By William Everett. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 251. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 

CLASSICAL EcHoms IN TENNYSON. By Wilfred P. Mustard, 
Hey — gilt top, uncut, pp. 164. Macmillan Co. 
1 nD 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 


LITERATURE. 


Georcics or Vircm. Trans. from the Latin into English 
by J. W. Mackail. Limited edition; 8vo, uncut, pp. 
110. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $7.50 net. 

ComPLeTe PorTIcCAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WorpDswoRTH, 


May- 


‘Cambridge’ edition. With photogravure portrait 
and vignette, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 937. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3. 


TuTTe Le OpeRA pt DANTE ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente riv- 
edute nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore; con indice dal Dr. 
Paget Toynbee. Terza edizione; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 
490. Oxford University Press. 

Works or RALPH WALDO Emerson, ‘Centenary’ edition. 
Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson. Vol. X., Lectures 
and Biographical Sketches; Vol. XI., Miscellanies; 


Vol. XII., Natural History of Intellect, and other 
papers. "Bach 12mo, gilt top, uncut. Houghton, 
Mimtin & Co. Per vol., 75. 


Tue TRAGEDIES or SeNnEcA. Rendered into English verse 
by Ella Isabel Harris, Ph.D. 12mo,. pp. 466. 
Oxford University Press. 2. 

Tue BertramMs. By Anthony Trollope; edited by Algar 
Thorold. 24mo, gilt top, pp. 830. ‘ Pocket Library.’ 
John Lane. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Tue Sin or Davip. By Stephen Phillips. 
uncut, pp. 141. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Setectep Poems. By John Mey Ky Fe gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 204. John Lane. $1.2 

Ming AND Tung. By Florence Earle Coates. 12mo, gn 
5 — pp. 175. Houghton, Miflin & 

net. 

Cain: A Drama. By George Cabot Lodge. 
top, pp. 155. Houghton, Miffin & Co. 

Lyrics AND LEGENDS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. By "Clinton 
Scollard. 12mo, pp. 60. Clinton, New York: George 
William Browning. 25. 


16mo, gilt top, 
25 net. 5 


7 fit 
$i. net. © 


FICTION. 


Tue GotpEN Bowt. By Henry James. 
gilt tops, uncut. 
Cares AMYAS: 


In 2 vols., 12mo, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 50 net. 
Being the Career of D’Arcy 
R.N.R., Late Master of the R.M.S. ‘ Pr 
Dolt Wyllarde. 12mo, pp. 803. John Lane. 
JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Clive Holland. [illus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 338. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 





Tue GIRL AND THE Kaiser. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
io in color, 12mo, pp. 164. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Morcanatic. By Max Nordau; trans. by Elizabeth Lee. 
12mo, ak s96. J. B. bg Co. $1.50. 

DIALSTONE LANE. By - W.. Jacobs. — 12mo, pp. 
337. Cearies ay a ye aoe 


THE Henry H, Bashford. 
12mo, pp. 304. John Lane. $1.50. 
RDERLAND TALES. By W. Stebbing. 12mo, uncut, pp. 
148. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 
WANTED, A Cook: Domestic Dialogues. r Alan Dale. 
i2mo, pp. 382. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50. 
A Nation’s Ipot: A Romance of Franklin's Five Years 
of Happiness at the Court of France. By Charles 
Felton idgin. i12mo, pp. 348. Henry Altemus Co. 


3 4 Story of the Black Flag in Business. 
fronti 2mo, pp. 


Py, a ~ a 2. nm ece, 

2386. rusk @ Wagnalis Co. $1.20 net. 

Her France: Four Stories of ng Life. By Josephine 
a Iilus., 16mo, pp. 164. Henry Altemus 


Tonpa: A Story of the Sioux. By Warren K.. Moorehead. 
IlNus., 12mo, pp. 309. “Robert Clarke Co. $1.50. 
Littte Love STORIES OF MANHATTAN. By Melville Chater. 
si.3s. gilt top, ‘uncut, pp. 225. The Grafton Press. 

Psorte; or, Parables in Black. By Bila 
Middleton Tybout. Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 356. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
TALITHA Cumr: A Story of Freedom through Christian 
Science. By Annie J. Holland. 12mo, pp. 417. Lee 

& Shepard. $1.50. 

Racuet: A Story of the Great ao. | Ernest U. 
maps, 12mo, pp. 314. he Grafton 


A Psychological Pomenee. By Clark H. 


Bronson. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 313. Chicago: Bronson 
& Co. $1.50. 
BIGHTEEN Mites From Home. By William T. Hodge 
ace —_— 16mo, pp. 230. Small. Maynard 
0. ° 
THe Serro-Comic Governess. By I. Zangwill. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 118. Macmillan Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


SKETCHES OF THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FRANCE TO FLOR- 
ENcE. By A. H. Hallam Murray, accompanied by 
Henry W. Nevinson and Montgomery Carmichael. 
Illus. in color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
328. EB. P. Dutton "& Co. $5. net. 

Dat Nippon: A Study in National Evolution. 
Dyar, C.E. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 450. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goodrich-Freer. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 388. 


By Henry 
Charles 


Iilus., large 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$3. net. 
Wits KuvuroKr IN MANCHURIA. By Frederick Palmer. 
S100 mek, 12mo, pp. 362. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
net. 


From TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA with the Japanese. 


By Louis Livingston Seaman, M.D. [Iillus., 12mo, 
pp. 268. D. Appleton & Co. -50 net. 
ALONG THE NILE WITH GENERAL GRANT. By Elbert E. 


Farman, LL.D. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 339. The 
Grafton Press. $2.50 net. 

Tue Loc or THE GRIFFIN: The Story of a Cruise from 
the Alps to the Thames. By Donald Marwell. Ilius. 
in color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 305. 
Jobn Lane. $2. net. 

RAIDERLAND: All about Grey Galloway, its Stories, 
ditions, Characters, Humours. y R. Crockett ; 
illus. by Joseph Pennell. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 359. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. net. 

THe LAND oF RIppLES: Russia of Today. By Hugo Ganz; 
trans. from the German and edited by Herman 
Rosenthal. 8vo, - top, uncut, pp. 331. 
& Brothers. $2. net. 

NEAN WINTER Resorts. By Eustace A. Rey- 
nolds- Ball. F.R.G.S. Fifth edition, revised, enlarged, 
and partly rewritten. With maps, 16mo, pp. 618. 
Brentano’s. $1.40 net. 

A TROLLEY HoNEYMOooN, from Delaware to Maine. By 
Clinton W. Lucas. Iilus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 125. M. W. 

azen Co. 


Tra- 


Harper 


RELIGION. 


THe SuPpREMACY OF Jesus. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 186. American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 80 yl net. 

Srx IncurRsIons b: Predatory Pew into Some Theologic 
Fastnesses. y Edward Augustus or s, A.M. 12mo, 

pp. 287. Robert Grier Cooke. $1.2 
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Prayers Offered in the jae of the United ited, Staten in 
the Winter Session 1904. By Edward ale, 
— 16mo, pp. “se. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
net. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. By Minot J. Savage. 


12mo, 
gilt {oP BP 226. 
$0 ¢ 


American Unitarian Association. 


THE At, ae and the Three of Man. By 
William Boyd Carpenter, D.D. ith frontispiece, 
24mo, gilt top, pp. 19. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 50 


cts. net. 


POLITICS.— ECON OMICS.— SOCIOLOGY. 


Tus Russo-JAPANESE CONFLICT: ‘ts Causes and Issues. 
By K. Asakawa, Ph.D.; with introduction by Fred- 
erick Wells Williams. Tilus., Svo, gilt top, pp. 383. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. net. 

Economic Essays. By Charles Franklin Dunbar; edited 
by O. M. W. Sprague; with introduction by F. W. 
Taussig. Large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 372. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50 net. 

ARBITRATION AND THE Hacus Court. By John W. Toten 
12mo, pp. 148. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

POVERTY. sik Robert Hunter. 
Co, 0 net. 

Our oF wean: A Study of Employment Xs - = oy 
Frances A. Kellor, 12mo, pp. 292. 

Sons. $1.25 net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


ORNAMENT AND ITs APPLICATION: A Book for Students 
Treating in a Practical Way of the Relation of 


Svo, pp. 382. Macmillan 


Design to Material, Tools, and Methods of Work. 
By Lewis F. Day. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 319. Cherles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.25 net. 


A HAnpDBOOK or PLANT-Form, for Students of oo. 
By Ernest EB. Clark. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 218. John 
Lane. 

Tue ORIENTAL Rua Book. 
Illus. in color, ete., 


By Rw *. Churchill Ripley. 
8vo, 10. 
Stokes Co. $3. net. 


Frederick A. 


uthors’ 
gency 


Mention The Dial. R. 7, 400 Broadway, Combesae, Mase, 


STORY-WRITERS, yy Wistoriane, Pests — Do 
boo, oF waked revision and correction, or advice an to palcatin 
said done as it be by The 











Tustruction by mail in literary 
Courses sulted to all needs. a. 


Revishes, = a and sale of MSS, 
"EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
th Street. 


New York, 


Do You 
Write? 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





BOOKS, At, 2UT-oF-pauet mens Siprume, 





you any book ever published. state wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8HOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmaiwenan, Ene. 
Mainly for Teachers 


CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH €aiz'y £2: Tescher 
ing as Instructors in Elementary French Conversation. Price, $1.00. 
Livrét of thirty-two pages mailed free. 

EB. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B O O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 











SEND FOR CATALOGUES 








WADSWORTH; 


or, THE CHARTER OAK 
How the Connecticut Charter was procured and preserved. 
400 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


W. H. GOCHER, Hartford, Conn. 














In January we will issue an unusually fine catalogue of 


RARE Boo KS 


Early Boston Imprints, the Mathers, N and Genea. 
r, Complete Set Prince yi Review, Scott 
‘the Club of Odd Volumes, 


Loring Andrews’s fine books, 
Benjamin Franklin Imprints, Choice Sporting W: yl 
derate prices. tatdhaee tee a 





SHAKESPEARE , First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “ Loves Lab ? 


FRANCIS P. HARPER 
No. 14 West 22d Street, New York City 








gs 
Lost,” “*Comedie of Errors,”’ ‘Merchant of Venice,” ** Macbeth” 
— Cesar” in December, “Hamlet”? in March, ‘other Lg to 
oli-w). Price in cloth, 50c. net ; limp leather, 75c. net. (Postage, 5c.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





30 to 50 % DISCOUNT!! 








fir. Robert Grier Cooke 


May be consulted by appointment in regard 
to the designing, printing, and publication of 
special editions for institutions, individuals, 
and for commemorative purposes. 


Humber 307 Fifth Ave., Pew Pork 


Tel., 3 Madison Square Cable Address, ** Jocafelin’’ 

















On one-half the books offered from 

the Best Catalogue of Holiday and 

Standard Books ever published. Satis- 

faction Guaranteed with every sale. 
SEND POSTAL EARLY 











CHARLES E. LAURIAT CO. 
301 Washington St., “opp. Old South,’’ Boston 
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WANTED pret i in need of additions capital to 


selop its business. A splendid opportunity for s young man of 


JY, Catalogue of Books published 
A Tan FRU ee 





oe ae Rt tn About $5000. 
Address B. A., care Tux Dian. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 
rTP OFICS of all pa arte pe hy ee heel Ye Ae 
others, 


a ae who have not at hand the books 
" a books 
4-1 or piece 
culvert and Gheary sede aad 


Miss M. H. SUCKINGHAM, Mo, 98 Chestant Strect, Beeves, Mass. 


BY THE WAY! tau 2 KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Pree | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
.onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 


H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 




















STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
lL. ©. Bowams, Author and Pub., 1980 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
greta eS Se ee No time 
wasted in superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
translation, composition. Part I. (60 cts.): 
Primary grade; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Part IJ. (90 cts.): 
Intermediate grade ; Kasentials of Grammar ; 4th edition, revised, with 
Vocabulary: most carefully graded. Part 1. ($1.00): Composition, 
Idioms, Syntax ; meets requirements for to college. 








Part IV. (35 ots.): aoe? & ciation for ad d grade; 
and comp Sent to teachers for examination, with a 
view fo introduction. 





HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 
Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








WANTED — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, INVESTI- 
GATING, any kind of bibliographical work, by an experienced 
young woman, college graduate. Address E. G., care of Taz Drat. 





“T am glad to find at 


> 
Know Your Brains! mr," sua 
far. As in as it is correct in its assumptions.” — Staxiey 
WATERLOO, in of that side of this all-embracing 
through the "s ay 6S ho Shnad paeeetagens ngeite entire 


in the evolution of brain and mi: upon 

scientific lines. PAY live message to Ly 

CRANIO-MUSCULAR ORIGINS OF BRAIN AND MIND 
By Puuuir H. Exsis. Tilustrated. 81.30, postpaid. 

The Promethean Publisher, 622 N. Reckwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 








SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 








Augustin Daly vaio Company 


THE CINGALEE 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
APPEARING IN THE HOLIDAY ISSUES OF THE DIAL 


DECEMBER 1 AND 16, 1904 
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Woodwani & Lethe 


BOOKSELLERS WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The careful attention of buyers throughout the United States 
and Canada is called to our collection of rare and choice books, 
including those printed by Kelmscott, Essex House, Vale, 
Mosher, Elzevir, Aldine, Roycroft, Astolat, and other well- 
known presses, whose name ga g tee of 1 in work- 
manship. 

We call special attention tcg set of William Morris’s Works, 
(supplemental to the Kelm issues) in 8 vols., printed by the 
trustees of his estate, and compéting his works; a rare edition of the 
famous Golden Legend, by Aghbishop Voraigne, printed in Black 
Letter at Nuremburg in 1472; t@ Vale Press Shakespeare, 38 vols.; 
large paper editions of Charles b; John Fiske’s Histories ; 
and Noctes Ambrosiana. 

Also the Satires of Juvenal, printed by Aldus Manutius in 1501 ; 
The Essex House Psalter; Sheliey’s Letter to T. Peacock 
(45 copies printed); Life of Wiliam Morris, printed at the Doves 
Press; and many others. 

A descriptive catalogue with prices will be sent to any address in 
the world. 












WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Book Dept. Washington, D. C. 
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Rare, Scarce and Valuable Collection 


OLD ENGLISH 


BOOKS 


AT AUCTION 
Monday, Dec. 19, and following days 





A Catalogue of over 800 numbers. 
Books not to be found in regular sales. 
Catalogues ready, can be had on application. 


Williams, Barker & Severn Co. 


185 AND 187 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 

















Special Library Catalogues 





and lists—we publish the best and most 
complete issued by,any bookseller. 


Books of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 





Librarians and Book 





Committees 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 


books. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


























Last Hours of Sheridan’s 


Cavalry 
Or THE ELEVEN DAYS’ CAMPAIGN 
By Henry Epwin Tremarn, Brig.-General 


12mo. Cloth. 560 
Portraits, maps, and numerous illustrations. 
Price, $1.50 net; postage, 12c. extra. 


A concise and true account of the closing days of the great Civil 
War, together with a record of the surrender of General Lee and 
the grand review in Washington. 


BONNELL, SILVER & BOWERS 
NEW YORK 











THE 
Appreciation of Sculpture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Companion volume to “ How to Judge Architecture ” by 
the same author, and “ Pictorial Composition ” 
by Henry R. Poors. 
Each volume, over 80 illustrations, net, $1.50. (Postage 14 cts.) 


Special edition of THE APPRECIATION OF SCULP- 
TURE, net, 83.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 


The third in a series of handbooks invaluable to those who would 
master the fundamentals in the understanding 
and appreciation of art. 5 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. 


33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 














HER FIANCE—1n this book the author paints, with Josephine Daskam 
charming artistry and fidelity to truth, the gay humor, readi- (Mrs. Selden Bacon) 

ness in conversational fence and repartee, and genuine womanliness 

of college girls. Writing from the vantage point of an active 





With illustrations by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. $1.00 








literary career, she has mingled in the most alluring proportions all the qualities of a “real book.” 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 











NY BOOK THAT 


IS ADVERTISED OR 


REVIEWED IN THE HOLL 
DAY NUMBERS OF “THE 


DIAL” MAY BE BOUGHT 


AT OUR STORE, OR WILL 
BE PROMPTLY PROCURED. 


OUR STOCK OF BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS IS 
MORE EXTENSIVE AND VARIED THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER BOOKSTORE IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND NOW OCCUPIES TWO ENTIRE FLOORS 


A.C.McCLURG&CO. 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


——— ee ._QE—_S_..... 
THE VIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 




















